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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


1 AM BRED UP IN VERY BAD COMPANY, AND (ro MY SHAME) HELP TO KILL THE KING'S DEER. 


LAY all that night in a little Hole by the side of a Bank, just as though 
I had been a Fox-cub. I was not in much better case than that Ver- 
min, and I only marvel that my Schoolmaster did not come out next day 
to Hunt me with horses and hounds. Hounds!—the Black Fever to him! . 
—he had used me like a Hound any time for Six Months past; and often: 
had I given tongue under his Double Thonging. Happily the weather 
was warm, and I got no hurt by sleeping in the Hole. ’Tis strange, 
too, what Hardships and Hazards of Climate and Excess we can bear in 
our Youth, whereas in middle life an extra Slice gives us a Surfeit, and 
another cup turns our Liver to Touchwood; whilst in age (as I know to 
my sorrow) we dare scarcely venture our shoe in a Puddle for fear of 
the Chills and Sciatica. In the morning I laved my face in a Brook , 
that hurtled hard by; but waited very fearfully until Noon ere I dared . 
venture forth from my covert. I had filled my pockets with Fruit and 
Bread (which I am afraid I did not come very honestly by, and indeed 
admit that Gnawbit’s Larder and Orchard found me in Provender), and 
was so able to break my fast. And my Guinea, I remembered, was still 
unchanged. I had a dim kind of impression that I was bound to Charl- 
wood Chase, to join the Blacks, of whom the Old Gentleman had spoken; 
but I was not in any Hurry to get to my Goal. I was Free, albeit a Run- 
away, and felt all the delights of Independence. You whose pleasures 
lie in Bowers, and Beds, and Cards, and Wine, can little judge of the 
Ease felt by him who is indeed a Beggar and pursued, but is at Liberty. 
I remember being in hiding once with a Gentleman Robber, who had, by 
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the aid of a File and a Friend, contrived to give the’Galleys leg-bail, and 
who for days afterwards was never tired of patting and smoothing his 
ancles, and saying, ‘‘’I'was there the shackles galled me so.” Poor 
rogue! he was soon afterwards laid by the heels and swung; for there 
is no Neck Verse in France to save a Gentleman from the Gallows. 

Towards evening my gall began to grate somewhat with the sense of 
mine own utter loneliness; and for a moment I Wavered between the 
resolve to go Forward, and a slavish prompting to return to my Tyrant, 
and suffer all the torments his cruelty could visit me with. Then, as a 
middle course, I thought I would creep back to my kennel and die there; 
but I was happily dissuaded from such a mean surrender to Fortune’s 
Spites through the all-unknowing agency of a Bull, that, spying 
me from afar off where he was feeding, came thundering across two 
fields and through a shallow stream, routed me up from my refuge, 
and chased me into the open. I have often since been thankful to this 
ungovernable Beast (that would have Tossed, and perchance Gored me 
sorely, had he got at me), and seldom, in later life, when I have felt 
weak and wavering in the pursuit of a profitable purpose, have I failed to 
remember the Bull, and how he chased me out of Distempered Idleness 
into Activity. 

The Sun had begun to welk in the west by the time I had mustered 
up enough courage to come into the High Road, which I had an un- 
certain idea stretched away from Gnawbit’s house, and towards Reading. 
But suddenly recalling the Danger of travelling by the Highway, where 
I might be met by Horsemen or Labouring persons sent in quest of me, 
—for it did not enter my mind that I was too worthless a scholar to be 
Pursued, and that Gnawbit was, ’tis likely enough, more Pleased than 
sorry to be Rid of me,—I branched off from the main to the left; so 
walking, as it seemed to me, many miles. I grew grievously hungry. 
No more Bread or Apples remained in my pouch; but I still had my 
Guinea, so I deemed, and resolved that if I came upon any House of 
Entertainment, I would sup. For indeed, while all Nature round me 
seemed to be taking some kind of Sustenance, it was hard that I, a 
Christian, should go to bed (or into another Fox-hole, for bed I had 
none, and yet had slept in my time in a grand chamber in Hanover 
Square) with an empty belly. The Earth was beginning to drink up 
the dews, like an insatiate toper as she is. I passed a flock of sheep 
biting their hasty supper from the grass; and each one with a little 
cloud of gnats buzzing around it, that with feeble stings, poor insects, 
were trying for their supper too. And ’tis effect we have upon one 
another. The birds had taken home their worm-cheer to the little ones in 
the nests, and were singing their after-supper songs, very sweetly but 
drowsily. Twas too late in the year for the Nightingale,—that I knew, 
—but the jolly Blackbird was in full feather and voice; and presently 
there swept by me a great Owl, going home to feast, I will be bound, in 
his hollow tree, and with nothing less than a Field Mouse for his supper, 
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the rascal. "Iwas a wicked imagining, but I could not help thinking, as 
I heard the birds carolling so merrily,—and how they keep so plump 
upon so little to eat is always to me a marvel, until I remember with 
what loving care Heaven daily spreads their table from Nature’s infinite 
ordinary,—how choice a Refection a dish of birds’ eggs, so often idly 
stolen and blown hollow by us boys, would make. ‘The feathered crea- 
tures are a forgiving folk; and ’tis not unlikely that the Children in the 
Wood had often gone birds’-nesting: but when they were dead, the 
kindly Red Jerkins forgave all their little maraudings, and covered them 
with leaves, as though the children had strewn them crumbs or brought 
them worms from January to December. Gnawbit was a wretch who used 
to kill the Robins, and for that, if for naught else, he will surely howl. 

By and by, when darkness was coming down like a playhouse curtain, 
and the Northern waggoner up yonder—how often have I watched him at 
sea !—was yoking his seven cart-mares to the steadfast star, I came upon 
a Man—the first I had seen since the Old Gentleman bade me begone 
with my Guinea, and join the Blacks. This Man was not walking or 
running, nay nor sitting nor lying as Lazars do in hedges. But he 
tumbled out of the quicket as it were, and came to me with short leaps, 
making as though he would Devour me. We schoolboys had talked 
often enough about Claude Duval and the Golden Farmer, and I set 
this Dreadful Being down at once as a Highwayman; so down I went 
Plump on my knees and Roared for mercy, as I was wont to do to 
Gnawbit, till I learnt that no Roaring would make him desist from his 
brutish purpose. It was darkish now, and I well-nigh fancied.the Man 
was indeed my wicked Master, for he had an uplifted weapon in his 
hand; but when he came nearer to me, I found that it was not a cane 
nor a thong, but a Great Flail, which he whirled over his head, and then 
brought down on the ground with a Thwack, making the Night Flies 
dance. 

“You Imp of mischief,” said the man, as he seized me by the collar 
and shook me roughly, “what are you doing here, spying’on honest 
folks ? Speak, or I’ll brain you with this Flail.” 

I thought it best to tell this terrible man the Truth. 

“Tf you please, sir,” I answered, trembling, “I’ve run away.” 

“ Run away from where, you egg ?” 

“* From Gnawbit’s, sir.” 

“ And who the pest is Gnawbit, you hempen babe?” 

“ My schoolmaster, sir.” 

“Ha! that’s good,” the Man replied, loosening his hold somewhat 
on my collar. “ And what did you run away for ?” 

I told him in broken sentences my short Story—of my Sufferings at 
School, at least, but never saying a word about my being a little Gentle- 
man, and the son of a Lady of Quality in Hanover Square. 

“ And where are you going?” the Man asked, when I had finished. 

I told him that I was on my way to Charlwood Chase to join the 
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Blacks. And then he asked me whether I had any Money, whereto I 
answered that I had a Guinea; and little doubting in my Quaking Heart 
but that he would presently Wrench it from me, if haply he were not 
minded to have Meal as well as Malt, and brain me as he had threatened. 
But he forbore to offer me violence, and, quite releasing his hold, said, 

“‘T suppose you'd like some supper.” 

I said that I had not broken my fast for many hours, and was dead 
a-hungered. 

“ And wouldn’t mind supping with the Blacks in Charlwood Chase, 
eh ?” he continued. 

I rather gave him to understand that such was not only my Wish 
but my Ambition. 

“Come along to the Blacks, then,” said the Man. “ P’m one of em.” 

He drew a Lantern from under his garments as he spoke, and letting 
out the Light from the slide, passed it over, and up and down, his Face 
and Figure. Then did I see with Horror and Amazement that both his 
Countenance and his Raiment were all smirched and bewrayed with dabs 
and patches of what seemed soot or blackened grease. It was a once 
white Smock or Gaberdine that made the chief part of his apparel; and 
this, with the black patches on it, gave him a Pied appearance fearful to 
behold. There was on his head what looked like a great bundle of black 
rags; and tufts of hair that might have been pulled out of the mane of a 
wild horse grew out from either side of his face, and wreathed its lower 
half. 

“Come along,” repeated the Man; “we'll blacken you bravely in 
time, my Chicken-skin.” 

And so he grasped my hand in his,—and when I came to look at it 
afterwards, I found it smeared with sable, and with great black finger- 
marks upon it,—and led me away. We journeyed on in the Dark—for 
he had put up his Lantern—for another good half hour, he singing to 
himself from time to time some hoarse catches of song having reference 
to some “ Billy Boys,” that I conjectured were his companions. And so 
we struck from by-lane into by-lane, and presently into a Plantation, and 
then through a gap in a Hedge, and through a Ditch full of Brambles, 
which galled my legs sorely. I was half asleep by this time, and was 
only brought to full wakefulness by the deep baying as of a Dog some 
few yards, as it seemed, from us. 

The Lantern’s light gleamed forth again; and in the circle of Clear it 
made I could see we were surrounded by tall Trees that with their 
long crooked Arms looked as though they would entwine me in deadly 
embraces. 

“ Hist!” the man said very low. ‘“That’s surely Black Towzer’s 
tongue.” And to my huge dismay he set up a sad responsive How], very 
like unto that of a Dog, but not at all akin to the voice of a Man. 

The answer to this was a whistle, and human speech, saying" 

“Black Jowler !” 
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“ Black Towzer, for a spade Guinea!” my companion made answer ; 
and in another moment there came bounding towards us another fellow 
in the same blackened masquerade as he, and with another Lantern. He 
had with him, besides, a shaggy hound that smelt me suspiciously and 
prowled round me, growling low, I shivering the whiles. 

“What have we here?” asked the Second Black; for I made no 
doubt now but that my Company were of that Confederacy. 

“ Kid loose,” replied he who was to take me to supper. “ Given the 
keepers the slip, and run down by Billy Boys’ park. Aha!” and he 
whispered his comrade ruffian. 

Out went the Lanterns again, and he who answered to the name of 
Jowler tightened his grasp, and bade me for a young Tyburn Token 
quicken my pace. So we walked and walked again, poor I as sore as 
a pilgrim tramping up the Hill to Louth—which I have many times 
seen in those parts—with Shards in his shoes. Then it must come, 
forsooth, to more whistling; and the same Play being over, we had one 
more Lantern to our Band, and one more Scurvy Companion as Black as 
a Flag,* who in their kennel Tongue was Mungo. And by and by we 
were joined by Surly, and Black Tom, and Grumps; and so with these 
five Men, who were pleased to be called as the Beasts are, I stumbled 
along, tired, and drowsy, and famishing, and thinking my journey would 
never come to an end. 

Surely it must have been long past midnight when we made a halt ; 
and all the five lanterns being lit, and making so many dancing wheels 
of yellow, I found that we were still encircled by those tall trees with 
the twining arms. And Jowler—for it useless to speak of my con- 
ductor according to Human Rule—gave me a rough pat on the shoulder, 
and bade me cheer up, for that I should have my supper very soon now. 
All five then joined in a whistle so sharp, so clear, and so well sustained, 
that it sounded well-nigh melodious; and to this there came, after the 
lapse of a few seconds, the noise as of a little peevish Terrier barking. 

“True as Touchwood,” cried Black Jowler. “In, Billy Boys, and hey 
for fat and flagons.” 

With this he takes me by the shoulders, telling me to fear naught, 
and spend my money like a gentleman, and bundles me before him 
till we came to something hard, as board. This I presently found was a 
door; and in an instant I was in the midst of a kind of Tavern parlour, 
all lighted up with great candles stuck into lumps of clay, and face to 
face with the Fattest Woman I ever saw in my life. 

“ Mother Moll Drum,” quoth my conductor, “ save you, and give me 
a quart of three threads, or I faint. Body o’ me, was ever green plover 
so pulled as I was.” 

The Fat Woman he called Mother Moll Drum was to all seeming in 





* “ My Flag” in the original Ms.; but I put it down as a slip of the pen, and 
altered it—G, A. S. 
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no very blessed temper ; for she bade Jowler go hang for a lean polecat, 
and be cursed meanwhile, and that she would draw him naught. 

“Come, come, Mother,” Jowler said, making as though to appease 
her, “what be these tantrums? Come, draw; for I’m as thirsty as an 
hour-glass, poor wretch, ean has felt sand run through his gullet any 
time these twenty years.” 

“ Draw for yourself, rogue,” says Mother Drum; “ there’s naught I'll 
serve you with, unless, indeed, I were bar-woman at St. Giles’s Pound, and 
had to froth you your last quart, as you went up the Heavy Hill to Tyburn.” 

“‘We shall all go there in time—good time,” breaks in a deep solemn 
voice, drawn somehow through the nose, and coming from the Man-Dog 
they called Grumps; “ meanwhile, O greasy woman, let the beverage our 
brother asked for be drawn, and I, even Grumps, will partake thereof, 
and ask a blessing.” 

“ Woman yourself!” cries Moll Drum, in a rage. “Woman your- 
self, and T— in your teeth, and woman to the mother that bore you, and 
sat in the stocks for Lightness! Who are you, quotha, old reverend 
smock with the splay foot ? Come up, now, prithee, Bridewell Bird! You 
will drink, will you? I saw no dust or cobwebs come out of your mouth- 
Go hang, you moon-calf, false faucet, you roaring horse-courser, you ranger 
of Turnbull, you dull malt-house with a mouth of a peck and the sign 
of the swallow above.” 

By this time Mother Drum was well-nigh out of breath, and panted, 
and looked so hot, that they might have put herup by TempleBar on Queen 
Bess’s birthnight for a Bonfire, and so saved Tar Barrels. And as she 
spoke she brandished a large Frying Pan, from which great drops of hot 
grease—smelling very savoury by the way—dropped on to the sanded 
floor. The other Blacks seemed in nowise disturbed by this Dispute, 
but were rather amused thereby, and gathered in a ring round Jowler and 
Grumps and the Fat Woman, laughing. 

“ Never mind, Mother Drum,” quoth one; “she was a pig-woman 
once in Bartlemy Pair, and lost her temper through the heat of a coal- 
fire roasting porkers. Was’t not hot, Mother Drum? was not Tophet a 
kind of cool cellar to it?” 

It was Surly who spoke, and Mother Drum turns on him in a rage. 

“ You lie, you pannierman’s by-blow!” she cried; “ you bony muck- 
fowl, with the bony back sticking out like the ace of spades on the point 
of a small-sword! you lie, Bobchin, Changeling, Horseleech! ’Slid, you 
Shrovetide Cutpurse, I'll scald your hide with gravy, I will!” 

“‘ Ware the pan, ware the pan !” all the Blacks cried out; for the Good 
Woman made a flourish as though she would have carried out her threat ; 
whereupon my Man-Dog, Jowler, thought it was time to interpose, and 
spoke. 

“There’s no harm in Mother Drum, but that her temper’s as hot as 
her pan, and we are late to supper. Come, Mother, Draw for us, and 
save you still. Ill treat you to burnt brandy afterwards.” 
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“What did he call me Pig-Woman for?” she grumbled, but still half 
mollified. “What if I did waste my youth and prime in cooking of 
porkers in a booth ; I am no cutpurse. I, I never shoved the tumbler for 
tail-drawing or poll-snatching on a levee-day.* But I will draw for you, 
and welcome my guests of the game.” 

“ And Supper, good Moll, Supper,” added Jowler. 

“An you had not hindered me, it would have been ready upstairs. 
There are more upstairs besides you that hunger after the fat and the 
lean. But can you sup without a cook? Will venison run off the spit 
ready roasted, think you, like the pigs in Lubberland, that jump down 
your throat, and cry wee wee 2” 

She began to bustle about, and summoned, by the name of Cicely 
Grip—adding thereto the epithet of “faggot”—a stout serving-lass, who 
might have been comely enough, but whose face and hands were very 
nearly as black as those of the Man-Dog’s. This wench brought a 
number of brown jugs full of beer, and the Blacks took to drinking with 
much zest. Then Jowler, who seemed a kind of lieutenant, in some 
authority over them, gave the word of command to “ Peel;” and they 
hastened to leave the room, which was but a mean sort of barn-like cham- 
ber, with bare walls, a wattled roof, and a number of rough wooden tables 
and settles, all littered with jugs and Tobacco pipes. So I and the Fat 
Woman and Jowler, Cicely Grip having betaken herself to the kitchen, 
were left together. 

“Cicely will dish up, Mother Drum,” he says; “ you have fried 
collops enow for us, I trow ; and if more are wanted for the Billy Boys, 
you can to your pan again. You began your brandy pottage too early 
to-night, Mother. Let us have no more of your vapours twixt this and 
day-break, prithee. What would Captain Night say?” 

“Captain Night be hanged !” 

“He will be hanged, as our brother Surly has it, in good time, I doubt 
it not. Meanwhile, order must be kept at the Stag o’ Tyne. Get you and 
draw the dram I promised you; and, Mother, wash me this little lad’s face 
and hands, that he may sit down to meat with us in a seemly manner.” 

“Who the Clink is he?” asked Mother Drum, eyeing me with no very 
Great Favour. 

“ He says he is little Boy Jaek,” answered Mr. Jowler gravely. “We 
will give him another name before we have done with him. Meantime he 
has a guinea in his pocket to pay his shot, and that’s enough for the fat 
old Alewife of the Stag o’ Tyne.” 

“Fat again!” muttered Mother Drum. “Is it a Sizes matter to be 
full of flesh? I be fat indeed,” she answered with a sigh, “and must 


** Madam Drum, so far as I can make out the argot of the day, here insinuated 
that her opponent had been corrected at the cart’s tail for stealing swords out of 
the scabbards, and conveying wigs from the heads of their owners, two crimes which 


have become obsolete since the Quality have ceased to wear swords and perriwigs. 
—G.A.S. 
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have a chair let out o’ the sides for me, that these poor old hips may have 
play. And I, that was of so buxom a figure.” 

“Never mind your Figure, Mother,” remarked my Conductor, “ but 
do my bidding. I'll e’en go and peel too;” and without more ado 
he leaves us. 

Madam Drum went into her kitchen and fetched forth a Tin Bowl 
full of hot suds, and with these she washed me as she had been directed. 
I bore it all unresistingly—likewise a scrubbing with a rough. towel. 
Then, when my hair was kempt with an old Felting comb, almost tooth- 
less, I felt refreshed and hungrier than ever. But Mother Drum never 
ceased to complain of having been called fat. 

“Time was, my smooth-faced Coney,” she said, “ that I was as lithe 
and limber as you are, and was called Jaunty Peg. And now poor old 
Moll cooks collops for those that are born to dance jigs in chains for the 
north-east wind to play the fiddle to. Time was when a whole army 
followed me, when I beat the drum before the great Duke.” 

“ What Duke ?” I asked, looking up at her great red face. 

“What Duke, milksop! Why, who should I mean but the Duke 
that won Hochstedt and Ramilies :—the Ace of Trumps, my dear, that 
saved the Queen of Hearts, the good Queen Anne, so bravely. What 
Duke should I mean but John o’ Marlborough ?” 

“T have seen him,” I said, with childish gravity. 

“Seen him! when and where, loblolly-boy? You're too young to 
have been a drummer.” 

“‘T saw him,” I answered, blushing and stammering ; “ I saw him 
when—when I was a little Gentleman.” 

“Lord save us!” cries Mother Drum, bursting into a jolly laugh. 
“A Gentleman! since when, your, Lordship, I pray? But we’re all Gentle- 
folks here, I trow ; and Captain Night’s the Marquis of Aylesbury Jail. 
A Gentleman! oho!” 

Hereupon, and which, to my great relief, quitted me of the perturba- 
tion brought on by a Rash Admission, there came three knocks from 
above, and Mother Drum said hurriedly, “ Supper, supper ;” and opening 
a side-door, pushes me on to a staircase, and tells me to mount, and pull a 
reverence to the company I found at table. 

Twenty steps brought me to another door I found on the jar, and I 
passed into a great room with a roof of wooden joists, and a vast table 
in the middle set out with supper. There was no table-cloth; but there 
were plenty of meats smoking hot in great pewter dishes. I never saw, 
either, so many bottles and glasses on one board in my life; and besides 
these, there was good store of great shining Flagons, carved and chased, 
which I afterwards knew to be of Solid Silver. 

Round this table were gathered at least Twenty Men; and but for 
their voices I shculd never have known that five among them were my 
companions of just now. For all were attired in a very brave Manner, 
wore wigs and powder and embroidered waistcoats; although, what I 
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thought strange, each man dined in boots, with a gold-laced hat on his 
head, and his Hanger by his side, and a brace of Pistols on the table 
beside him. Yet I must make two exceptions to this rule. He whom. 
they called Surly had on a full frizzed wig and a cassock and bands, that, 
but for his rascal face, would have put me in mind of the Parson at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, who always seemed to be so angry with me. 
Surly was Chaplain, and said Grace, and ate and drank more than any one 
there. Lastly, at the table’s head sat a thin, pale, proper kind of a man, 
wearing his own hair long, in a silken club, dressed in the pink of Fashion, 
as though he were bidden to a birthday, with a dandy rapier at his side, 
and instead of Pistols, a Black Velvet Visor laid by the side of his plate. 
He had very large blue eyes and very fair hair. He might have been 
some thirty-five years old, and the guests, who treated him with much 
deference, addressed him as Captain Night. 

Mr. Jowler, whose hat had as brave a cock as any there, made me sit 
by him; and, with three more knocks and the Parson’s Grace, we all fell 
to supper. They helped me plentifully, and I ate my fill. Then my 
friend gave me a silver porringer full of wine-and-water. It was all very 
good; but I knew not what viands I was eating, and made bold to ask 
Jowler. 

“°Tis venison, boy, that was never shot by the King’s keeper,” he 
answered. “ But, if you would be free of Charlwood Chase, and wish to 
get out yet with a whole skin, I should advise you to eat your meat and 
ask no questions.” 

I was very much frightened at this, and said no more until the end of 
Supper. «When they had finished, they fell to drinking of Healths, great 
bowls of Punch being brought to them for that purpose. The first toast 
was the King, and that fell to Jowler. 

“The King!” says he, rising. 

“Over the water?” they ask. 

“No,” answers Jowler. “The King every where. King James, 
and God bless him.” 

“T won't drink that,” objects the Chaplain. “You know I am a 
King George man.” 

“ Drink the Foul Fiend, an’ you will,” retorts the Proposer. “ You'd 
be stanch and true either way. Now, Billy Boys, the King!” 

And they fell to tumbling down on their knees, and drinking His 
Majesty in brimming bumpers. I joined in the ceremony perforce, although 
I knew nothing about King James, save that Monarch my Grand- 
mother used to Speak about, who Withdrew himself from these kingdoms 
in the year 1688; and at Church ’twas King George they were wont to 
pray for, and not King James. And little did I ween that, in drinking 
this Great Person on my knees, I was disobeying the Precept of my dear 
dead Kinswoman. 

_“T have a bad foot,” quoth Captain Night, “and cannot stir from 
my chair; but I drink all healths that come from loyal hearts.” 
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Many more Healths followed. The Chaplain gave the Church, “and 
confusion to Old Rapine, that goes about robbing chancels of their chalices, 
and parsons of their dues, and the very poor-box of alms.” And then 
they drank, “Vert and Venison,” and then, “A black face, a white smock, 
and a red hand.” And then they betook themselves to Roaring choruses, 
and Smoking and Drinking galore, until I fell fast asleep in my chair. 

I woke up not much before Noon the next day, in a neat little cham- 
ber very cleanly appointed ; but found to my surprise that, in addition to 
my own clothes, there was laid by my bedside a little Smock or Gaber- 
dine of coarse linen, and a bowl full of some sooty stuff that made me 
shudder to look at." And my Surprise was heightened into amazed aston- 
ishment when, having donned my own garments, and while curiously 
turning over the Guaberdine, there came a knock, and anon stepped 
into the room that same comely Servant-maid that had ridden with us in 
the Wagon six months since, on that sad journey to school, and that had 
been so kind to me in the way of new milk and cheesecakes. 

She was very smartly dressed, with a gay flowered apron, and a fly- 
cap all over glass-beads, like so many Blue-bottles. And she had a 
gold brooch in her stomacher, and fine thread hose, and red Heels to her 
shoes. 

She was as kind to me as ever, and told me that I was among those 
who would treat me well, and stand my friends, if I obeyed their com- 
mands. And IJ, who, I confess, had by this time begun to look on the 
Blacks and their Ways with a kind of Schoolboy glee, rose, nothing loth, 
and donned the Strange Accoutrements my entertainers provided for 
me. ‘The girl helped me to dress, smiling and giggling mightily the 
while ; but, as I dressed, I could not help calling her by the name she had 
given me in the Wagon, and asking how she had come into that strange 
Place. 

“Hush, hush!” says she. “I’m Marian now, Maid Marian, that 
lives with Mother Drum, and serves the Gentlemen Blacks, and brings 
Captain Night his morning Draught. None of us are called by our real 
names at the Stag o’ Tyne, my dear. We all are in No-man’s-land.” 

“But where is No-man’s-land, and what is the Stag o’ Tyne?” 
I asked, as she slipped the Gaberdine over my head. 

“ No-man’s-land is just in the left-hand top Corner of Charlwood 
Chase, after you have turned to the left, and gone as far forward as you 
can by taking two steps backwards for every one straight on,” answers 
the saucy hussy. ‘ And the Stag o’ Tyne’s even a Christian House of 
Entertainment that Mother Drum keeps.” 

“ And who is Mother Drum?” I resumed, my eyes opening wider 
than ever. 

“A decent Alewife, much given to grease, and that cooks the King’s 
Venison for Captain Night and his Gentlemen Blacks.” 

“ And Captain Night,—who is he ?” 

“ Ask me no questions, and Ill tell you no lies,” she makes reply. 
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“Captain Night is a Gentleman every inch of him, and as sure as Tom 0° 
Ten Thousand.” 

“And the Gentlemen Blacks?” 

“You're mighty particular,” quoth she, regarding me with a comical 
look. ‘Well, my dear, since you are to be a Black yourself, and a 
Gentleman to boot, I don’t mind telling you. The Gentlemen Blacks are 
all Bold Hearts, that, like to kill the King’s Venison without a Ranger’s 
Warrant, and to eat of it without paying Fee nor Royalty, and that 
drink of the very best—” 

“And that have Dog-whips to lay about the shoulders of tattling 
minxes and curious urchins,” cries, to my dismay, a voice behind us, and 
so to us—by his voice at least—Captain Night, but in his body no longer 
the same gay spark that I had seen the night before, or rather that 
morning early. He was as Black, and Hairy, and Savage-looking as any— 
as Jowler, or any one of that Dark Gang; and in no way differed from 
them, save that on the middle finger of his Right Hand there glittered, 
from out all his Grease and Soot, a Great Diamond Ring. . 

“Come,” he cries, “ Mistress Nimble Tongue, will you be giving your 
Red Rag a gallop yet, and Billy Boys waiting to break their Fast? Des- 
patch, and set out the boy, as I bade you.” 

“T am no kitchen-wench, I,” answers the Maid of the Wagon, toss- 
ing her head, “Cicely o’ the Cinders yonder will bring you to your 
umble-pie, and a Jack of small-beer to cool you, I trow. Was it live 
Charcoal or Seacoal embers that you swallowed last night, Captain, 
makes you so dry this morning ?” 

“ Never mind, Goody Slack Jaw,” says Captain Night. “TI shall be 
thirstier anon from listening to your prate. Will you hurry now, Gad- 
fly, or is the sun to sink before we get hounds in leash ?” 

Thus admonished, the girl takes me by the arm, and, without more 
ado, dips a rag in the pot of black pigment, and begins to smear all my 
hands, and face, and throat, with dabs of disguising shade. And, as she 
bade me do the same to my Garment, and never spare Soot, I fell to 
work too, making myself into the likeness of a Chimney-boy, till they 
might have taken me into a nursery to Frighten naughty children. 

Captain Night sat by himself on the side of the bed, idly clicking a 
pistol-lock till such time as he proceeded to load it, the which threw me 
into a cold tremor, not knowing but that it might be the Custom among 
the Gentlemen Blacks to blow out the brains in the morning of those they 
had feasted over-night. Yet, as there never was Schoolboy, I suppose, 
but delighted in Soiling of his raiment, and making himself as Black as 
any Sweep in Whetstone Park, so did I begin to feel something like a 
Pleasure in being masqueraded up to this Disguise, and began to wish 
for a Pistol such as Captain Night had in his Hand, and such a Diamond 
Ring as he wore on his finger. 

“There !” cries the Maid of the Wagon, when I was well Blacked, 
surveying me approvingly. ‘You're a real imp of Charlwood Chase 
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now. Ugh! thou young Rig! I'll kiss you when the Captain brings 
you home, and good soap and water takes off those mourning weeds before 
supper-time.” 

She had clapped a great Deerskin cap on my head, and giving me a 
friendly pat, was going off, when I could not help asking her in a sly 
whisper what had become of the Pewterer of Pannier Alley. 

“What! you remember him, do you?” she returned, with a half- 
smile and a half-sigh. ‘ Well, the Pewterer’s here, and as black as you 
are.” 

“ But I thought you were to wed,” I remarked. 

“Well!” she went on, almost fiercely, ‘cannot one wed at the Stag 
o’ Tyne? We have a brave Chaplain down-stairs,—as good as a Fleet 
Parson any day, I wuss.” 

“But the Pewterer ?” I persisted. 

“T’ll hang the Pewterer round thy neck!” she exclaimed, in a pet. 
“The Pewterer was unfortunate in his business, and so took to the Road ; 
and thus we have all come together in Charlwood Chase. But ask me 
no more questions, or Captain Night will be deadly angry. Look, he 
fumes already.” 

She tripped away saying this, and in Time, I think; for indeed the 
Captain was beginning to show signs of impatience. She being gone, he 
took me on his knee, all Black as I was, and in a voice kind enough, 
but full of authority, bade me tell him all my History and the bare truth, 
else would he have me tied neck and heels and thrown to the fishes. 

So I told this strange Man all:—of Hanover Square, and my earliest 
childhood. Of the Unknown Lady, and her Behaviour and conversation, 
even to her Death, Of her Funeral, and the harsh bearing of Mistress 
Talmash and the Steward Cadwallader unto me in my Helplessness and 
Loneliness. Of my being smuggled away in a Wagon and sent to school 
to Gnawbit, and of the Barbarous cruelty with which I had been treated 
by that Monster. And finally, of the old Gentleman that used to cry, 
“ Bear it! Bear it!” and of his giving me a Guinea, and bidding me 
run away. 

He listened to all I had to say, and then putting me down, 

“A strange story,” he thoughtfully remarks, “and not learnt out 
of the story-books either, or I sorely err. You have not a Lying Face, 
my man. Wait a while and you'll wear a Mask thicker than all that 
screen of soot you have upon you now.” But in this he was mistaken ; 
for John Dangerous ever scorned deception, and through life has always 
acted fair and above-board. 

“ And that Guinea,” he continued. “ Hast it still?” 

I answered that I had, producing it as I spoke, and that I was 
ready to pay my Reckoning, and to treat him and the others, in which, 
meseems, there spoke less of the little Runaway Schoolboy that had 
turned Sweep, than of the Little Gentleman that was wont to be a 
Patron to his Grandmother’s lacqueys in Hanover Square. 
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“ Keep thy piece of Gold,” he answers, with a smile. ‘Thou shalt 
pay thy footing soon enough. Or wilt thou go forth with thy Guinea 
and spend it, and be taken by thy Schoolmaster to be whipped, per- 
chance to death ?” 

I replied that I had the much rather stay with him, and the Gentle- 
men. 

“The less said of the ‘ Gentlemen’ the better. However, ’tis all one: 
we are all Gentlemen at the Stag o’ Tyne. Even thou art a Gentleman, 
little Ragamuff.” 

“T am a Gentleman of long descent; and my fathers have fought 
and bled for the True King; and Norman blood’s better than German 
puddle-mud,” I replied, repeating well-nigh Mechanically that which my 
dear Kinswoman had said to me, and Instilled into me many and many 
atime. In my degraded Slavery, I had wedl-nigh forgotten the proud 
old words; but only once it chanced that they had risen up unbidden, 
when I was flouted and jeered at as Little Boy Jack by my schoolmates. 
Heaven help us, how villanously cruel are children to those who are of 
their own age and Poor and Friendless! What is it that makes young 
hearts so Hard? The boys Derided and mocked me more than ever for 
that I said I was a Gentleman; and by and by comes Gnawbit, and beats 
me black and blue—ay and gory too—with a furze-stub, for telling of 
Lies, as he falsely said, the Ruffian. 

“ Well,” resumed Captain Night, “thou shalt stay with us, young 
Gentleman. But weigh it soberly, boy,” he continued. “Thou art old 
enough to know black from white, and brass from gold. Be avised ; 
know what we Blacks are. We are only Thieves that go about stealing 
the King’s Deer in Charlwood Chase.” 

I told him that I would abide by him and his Company; and with 
a erim smile he clapped me on the shoulder, and told me that now 
indeed I was a Gentleman Black, and Forest Free. 
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Che Pitmen of the North. 





WE all know that many sections of society are distinguished by unmis- 
takable traits and peculiarities, by which we may, with tolerable ease, 
determine their social position and mode of life. No inheritors of our 
common humanity are more deeply impressed with the stamp of class 
than the Pitmen of the North, and in no body is the assimilation of 
character from identity of life and pursuits more strongly marked. A 
Northumberland or Durham man could single the hewer of “black 
diamonds” from a crowd without the least hesitation. 

If we take Newcastle-upon-Tyne as a centre, and make a circuit of 
thirty or forty miles, we shall find this singular race in perfection, as 
regards its special attributes and originalities. It is a flat, unmarked 
country, devoid of picturesqueness, and, to the eye of the South country- 
man, particularly bare. No sweeping elms, no shady beeches, relieve the 


monotony of 
“The level waste, the rounding gray ;” 


the hawthorn in the hedgerows or dykes presents to the traveller, with 
the exception of an occasional stunted sycamore, the only foliage for 
miles around him. The continual screech of the steam-engine, the long 
lines of grimy wagons, and the frequency of unsightly heaps, however, 
tell him that this is the heart of the northern coal-field. Some years ago 
these heaps burned day and night, producing a startling effect in the 
dark; but the colliery owners find a market now for their small coal 
among gas companies and others. Unceasingly the wonderful work 
progresses in the bowels of the earth, to satisfy the untiring demands of 
the great manufacturing world that depends, in a large measure, upon 
the dark mineral for the means of life. 

A curious and perilous life the colliers lead underground ; the unini- 
tiated cannot readily imagine the difficulties, the dangers, the discomforts 
that attend it. Let us, for once, don the rough dress of the miner, and 
descend the pit-shaft, gaping like the mouth of Tartarus, and “ dark as 
Erebus.” Facilis descensus Averno ; we go down readily enough; but, 
having reached the bottom, we feel—notwithstanding the huge fires 
which are kept burning for the purposes of ventilation, with all the 
watchfulness of the Vestals—a catching of breath, the slightest sensation 
of suffocation. Having procured a lamp and explored the wonders of 
the mine, we begin to form an idea of the pitman’s life. There is no 
mistake about the work; it is downright physical labour. See with 
what an energy that man wields his pick; observe the magnificent 
muscular development of those arms; and, through the grime and dust 
on the honest face, we cannot fail to recognise a man. The spreading 
chest, the stalwart limbs, and the literally “yellow” hair, bespeak the 
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predominance of the Scandinavian element in his blood. From boyhood 
he has been trained up for this. He would be employed at first in driv- 
ing those curious little cars, which are pulled, laden with coal, by the 
funniest of Shetland ponies to the foot of the pit-shaft. At last he be- 
comes a hewer, and, with industry and attention, he may in time come 
to be an overman. 

Above ground, we can form little or no conception of the terrible 
hardships the miners go through. As we draw in to the cosey dining- 
room fire, and break the glittering masses of Wallsend coal, few of us 
spare time to think of these unfortunate men, who toil in the damp, un- 
wholesome subterranean air, frequently knee-deep in water, and at times 
being constrained to work lying on their backs, in the imperfect light 
shed by a miserable lamp. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages of their labour, and the frequent 
recurrence of accident underground, the north-country pitmen are a 
light-hearted, merry-making people. The gloominess of their every-day 
pursuit probably enables them to enjoy the bright side of life with more 
gusto than their neighbours the farm-labourers, who follow their daily 
avocations among the healthful-smelling fields and the glorious fresh air. 
They are full of jokes; and seldom drink their beer without “a concord 
of sweet sounds,” in the shape of the merriest of reels played upon that 
merriest of instruments the fiddle. They are very fond of dancing; and 
we have but to enter the tap-room of any country public-house in the 
district to find them tripping with “the light fantastic toe” to some 
purpose, if we may judge from the earnest way in which they set about 
it. The single and double shuffle—steps demanding considerable phy- 
sical exertion—are their delight ; and there is no special merit in a man, 
from a pitman point of view, if he is not an adept in the Terpsichorean 
art. Quoiting and bowling are their favourite games, and many of 
them perform wonderful feats in these. Bowling, which is by no means 
extinct, as stated by a contemporary, is peculiar to them. Wherever 
there is a stretch of open country, or an extended beach on the coast, 
you may almost daily see trials of skill and strength in this amusement. 
To the on-looker it would appear to possess small claims to the interest 
and excitement called forth by it. 

Pitmen are all very partial to shooting, and any thing in the shape of 
“sport” is especially dear to them. They all have dogs, generally ter- 
riers, occasionally lurchers ; they take great pains to secure the “ best 
blood,” and give a high price for an animal that can draw a badger or 
hold on like grim Death in a fight. These dogs are objects of great care 
and pride; their masters delight in comparing and discussing their re- 
spective merits. Each man knows the pedigree of his neighbour’s dog, 
when and where he was bred, what he is good for, and soon. This dog- 
fancying amounts to a passion with them; they would walk twenty miles 
to see a badger“ drawn,” or trot the same distance after the hounds, 
with the hope of being “in at the death” of poor pug. 
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The races at .Newcastle-upon-Tyne bring the colliery population en 
masse to the moor of that town during the race-week. Here “ Geordie,” 
—resplendent in the glories of a blue-velvet waistcoat and a scarlet, or as 
commonly a yellow, neckerchief,—scatters his money somewhat freely 
among the varied allurements of the racecourse, which he too often 
leaves more merry than wise. There is a naive excitement about him 
that calls forth the wonder of the “ professional” gentlemen, who without 
doubt avail themselves of the quality. Pitmen from the same district 
almost invariably back the same horse. There is a pit-song, familiar to 
north-country ears, which, in asserting that 

“X.Y.Z.’s the bonny steed 
That bangs them a’ for pith and speed, 
She’s sure to win the cup, man,”— 
illustrates this trait graphically. For some weeks previous to the races 
every nerve is strained in raising money to back the pitman favourite. 
This spirit of partisanship was strongly evinced two years ago in the case 
of a boat-race between Chambers of the Tyne and White of the Thames. 
Many of the Tyneside pitmen actually pawned their furniture to supply 
them with money to “lay on” the man of their choice. It is possible 
that they would not have proceeded to this length, had they not felt . 
certain of a favourable result to their speculations. 

Notwithstanding a large amount of eccentricity about the Northern 
pitmen, which has caused their name to be taken in vain almost as often 
as that of the inevitable Irishman who always has a bull on his lips, 
there is much sound sense, a certain quaint wisdom, and a deep well of 
feeling. We have seen that they are easily excited; the impressibility 
of their nature also lays them open to the soothing influences of music. 
Mention has been made of their passion for dancing, but their love for 
the touching old Scottish ballads is proverbial. If they get hold ofa 
fiddler who can give them “ Auld Robin Gray,” “John Anderson, my 
jo,” or “ Auld Jang syne,” the lucky Orpheus is overwhelmed with copper 
coin of the realm, to say nothing of numerous pints of beer which are 
supplied to comfort his inner man. There are certain houses in New- 
castle which are crowded on Saturdays with these primitive folk, who come 
to the “toon” to make their marketing and to enjoy themselves. It is 
pleasant to see our pitman in all the pride of “ Sunday’s claes,” 


“Tn his hatband a pipe, and wecl keymed his hair,” 


sauntering along Newcastle streets. There is an air of racy enjoyment 
about him, a genuine manhood that cares not to wrap itself up in con- 
ventionalities. It would perhaps not be difficult to prove that the strange 
character, exclusively belonging to them, which owes its existence chiefly 
to intermarriage, is a sign of the decay of the class. It is certain that 
its distinctive marks are gradually disappearing; and in time the only re- 
miniscences we shall have of the original pitman will be such as are 
embalmed in the songs and ballads of his native district. 
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Mechanics’ Institutes are doing work in the colliery villages, and, toge- 
ther with the indefatigable exertions of the Methodists, they must smooth 
down the roughness of character and the outré tendencies of their inhabi- 
tants. The energy which formerly vented and still vents itself in dog- 
fighting and poaching is visible in the rapid effects of their religious and 
educational institutions; and the spirit which actuated the Chartist rising 
some years ago is becoming directed into another and more satisfactory 
channel. The pitmen, who were not so long ago looked upon as little 
more than barbarians, are now, with all their peculiarities, intelligent 
above the average of working-men. They have given the world a Ste- 
phenson, and there is no reason to think that he will be the only man of 
genius they will produce. 

Not the least peculiar thing about the pitmen is their literature; for 
they do possess a literature, which fully embodies the singularity, mirth, 
and spirit of the race. As becomes a light-hearted people, their written 
thoughts and sentiments are embodied in songs, with a strongly-marked 
lilt in them. These lyrics, for the most part, detail the lives and adven- 
tures of individuals who are true representative men. Readers acquainted 
with the North will be familiar with “Cappy, or the Pitman’s Dog ;” 
“The Pitman’s Courtship ;” “The Pitman’s Rant ;” and “ The Bonny Pit 
Laddie.” They, perhaps better than any narrative could do, display the 
strange idiosyncrasies of the collier tribe. Some of these local ditties 
are not devoid ofa certain beauty. Sir Walter Scott quotes “ Elsie 
Marley” in The Fortunes of Nigel; it is one of the oldest of the bal- 
lads in the colliery district. “Sair fail’d Hinney” is another quaint song. 


Here is a verse : 
“Says t’ auld man ti’t oak-tree : 
Young and lusty was I, when I ken’d thee— 
I was young and lusty, I was fair and clear— 
Young and lusty was I, mony a lang year; 
But sair fail’d is I, sair fail’d now— 
Sair fail’d is I, sin I ken’d thou— 
Sair fail’d, hinney, 
Sair fail’d now; 
Sair fail’d, hinney, 
Sin I ken’d thou.” 


Here is a lament, a leaf from the heart’s red-book, showing that some 
among the pit people can appreciate the 
“Qld song which poet ever chanteth, 
Of which the list’ning world is never weary ;” 


as Alexander Smith sweetly designates the poetry of love: 


“ Picking of lilies the other day ; 
Picking of lilies both fresh and gay ; 
Picking of lilies, red, white, and blue,— 
I little thought what love could do. 


I set my back against an oak, 
Thinking it was a stately tree; 

But first it bended, and then it broke,— 
And so did my true love to me. 
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I saw a ship sailing on the main, 

As deeply laden as ship could be ; 
But not so deep as in love I am: 

I car’d not whether I sank or swam.” 


I have reserved for the last one of the oldest and most curious 
customs of the singular people whom I have endeavoured to sketch. 
This is the association of men in bands, who term themselves “ Sword 
Dancers,” and travel the country-side at Christmas time, performing 
here and there a sort of play, accompanied by singing, dancing, and the 
music of the fiddle, which appears to be the pitman’s vade mecum on high 
days and holidays. Their appearance occasions considerable amusement 
to the inhabitants of the villages and towns which they visit, who show 
their appreciation in a substantial manner. The dancers are girded with 
swords, and clad in white skirts or tunics, decorated with a profusion of 
ribbons, coloured like the rainbow. These are supplied by the matrons 
and lasses of the community to which the mummers belong. Indeed, 
these fair damsels take as much pride in fitting their knights for the 
fray, as ever did proud ladies in decking the more warlike combatauts of 
the days of chivalry. The captain of the band generally mounts an old 
soldier’s uniform, which, together with a huge cocked-hat and feather, 
gives him a most prononcé air. The buffoon, or “ Bessy,” as he is 
termed, wears a hairy cap, with a fox’s brush doing service for a plume. 
A local commentator upon the “ Sword Dancers” suggests that the buf- 
foon’s costume might formerly represent the lion’s skin of the ancient 
heroes; and he adds that this “is not the only classical allusion used by 
the Sword Dancers; for a ‘ Bessy,’ on the borders of Yorkshire, was 
heard to sing, 


‘I’ve liv’d among music these forty long years, 
And drunk of the elegant spring.’ 


There can be little doubt that Helicon was the original reading.” 

The performance is gone through in the following manner. The 
mummers having formed a circle, the captain walks round it, sword in 
hand, and sings in a sort of chant, not devoid of attractiveness, a string of 
verses. ‘The dance then begins in slow step, which increases in spirit, 
and draws to a climax in a general mélée, in which some really clever 
sword-tricks are introduced. The (supposed) rector of the parish rushes 
in to prevent bloodshed; but unfortunately his laudable advances are un- 
kindly met, for he receives what appears to be a mortal wound, and 
falls. After this, the chant is resumed in the form of a lament for the 
martyred parson, which becomes modified into a general accusation, and 
terminates in a denial. The rector recovers, upon which general rejoicing 
and congratulation takes place. The performance is then brought to an 
end by a general and fantastic dance. This rough drama does not come 
up to the requirements of the highest canons of criticism; yet it possesses 
a clumsy shrewdness and rude humour, which in the performance strike 
the bystander as very ludicrous. | 
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Our Artillery. 


To a calm observer of passing events, it is not a little extraordinary, and 
very interesting, to regard the spread of popular knowledge, in respect 
to naval and military resources, which began with the Russian War, and 
has been ever since increasing. Prior to that event, the kindred sciences 
of artillery and fortification were almost entirely restricted to military 
and naval circles. Beyond the obvious facts that the propulsive force of 
guns is a function of gunpowder, and that the projectile is either a shot 
or a shell, popular knowledge of military and naval defence did not 
further extend; so that when the Armstrong gun was inaugurated, the 
public were only too ready to accept it as a national mystery, and Parlia- 
ment as readily voted from year to year the sums pronounced necessary by 
the Minister at War to perfect and bring into use the Armstrong system. 
It would be futile to attempt to conceal, were concealment desirable, the 
fact, that Sir William Armstrong has failed to beget a feeling of entire 
confidence. Not only is it alleged that Sir William has wholly failed to turn 
out large ordnance on his system,—large ordnance, we mean, compatible 
with the exigencies of military and naval practice,—but the averment even 
goes so far as to impugn the competence of his 12-pounder field-pieces, 
citing the Chinese campaign to furnish adverse evidence, and backing 
that allegation by the contents of a letter written by the late Sir Howard 
Douglas, whom we may safely venture to call one of the highest au- 
thorities on artillery in this or any other country. 

In this state of public feeling, we think it may not be devoid of in- 
terest to lay before the readers of TempLE Bar some plain matters of 
fact bearing upon this matter, by way of introducing the subject of our 
artillery and iron defences. 

Wrapped in mystery at first, there is no seeret about Armstrong 
ordnance and ammunition now. Every thing relating to them is known 
in civilian mechanical circles to the smallest minutie; and Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, after much reticence, having elected to appear in print, 
and reply to the strictures passed upon his system, must henceforth sub- 
ject himself to the rules of ordinary criticism, no longer protected by the 
egis of official mystery. 

Some years before Sir William Armstrong came upon the field, artil- 
lerists had arrived at the two important conclusions, that rifled ordnance 
would be desirable, if possible, and that the system of breech-loading, 
other things being equal, would present obvious advantages. In be- 
half of rifled ordnance in the abstract, it would be urged that, by means 
of this system, projectiles would be launched to longer ranges, and with 
greater accuracy. Moreover, that it would permit the use of elongated 
instead of spherical projectiles, and, as a consequence of which, projectiles 
of weight unprecedented from ordnance having bores unprecedentedly 
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small. Some professional men there were who believed that rifled ord- 
nance would, if constructed, supplant all other ordnance, in every function 
that ordnance had been expected to fulfil; whilst others, less sanguine, 
only went to the extent of believing that rifled ordnance, however per- 
fectly manufactured, would only be supplemental engines,—the best for 
accomplishing enormously long ranges, but probably the worst for other 
purposes. It was argued that rifled projectiles would leave the gun with 
less initial velocity than round shot from smooth bores, and would there- 
fore be less efficient than round shot for battering purposes; that their 
projectiles could not ricochet straight, that they would be ill-adapted to 
the discharge of grape, canister, and shrapnell, and under no form well 
adapted to the firing of red-hot shot, or mortar-shells charged with 
molten iron. Notwithstanding all these objections, a sufficient balance of 
opinion remained in favour of producing rifled ordnance—breech-loading 
ones, if possible. 

Sir William Armstrong came before the Government and the public 
as one who ostensibly had accomplished both. For some reason, the 
object of which was never very apparent, the construction of Armstrong’s 
guns and ammunition was made a State secret, though every detail of 
both guns and ammunition is now perfectly well known. The philosophy of 
the Armstrong system is most simple; it can readily be made comprehen- 
sible to general readers. Whether as regards small-arms or artillery, the 
prime condition demanded of a rifled fire-arm is, that the projectile fit 
tight on expulsion from the barrel. Sir William Armstrong proposed to 
accomplish this by covering his projectile with a leaden jacket, locking it 
into a chamber slightly larger than the bore of the gun, in such manner 
that the leaden envelope should be driven by the force of gunpowder ex- 
plosion into a series of narrow rifle-grooves. At this point, it will be 
desirable to imagine some ready similitude of the mechanical arrangement 
adopted by Sir William Armstrong for the effectual closure of the breech- 
ing of his gun. Imagine, then, a tube laid flat on a table, the tube being, 
for the sake of illustration, twelve inches long. Imagine one end 
of the tube to have a screw-thread in it, corresponding with a screw to be 
inserted at pleasure, the screw being hollow, for reasons to be explained 
hereafter. Having proceeded thus far with our illustration, it will be 
seen that we have the means of screwing the short tube into the end 
of the long tube. Conditions parallel to those in the Armstrong gun will 
not have been truthfully represented until the reader has been caused to 
imagine to himself some further conditions. Firstly, the screw part of 
the longer tube is larger than the other part ;—not merely large enough to 
furnish a continuous tubular aperture of even bore throughout the com- 
bination, but the tubular part of the screw, as well as a certain portion, 
equivalent to the length of gun-charge, of the long tube in advance of 
the screw, are both “relieved,” in the language of mechanism, or increased 
in size. When we further note that the grooving or rifling only begins 
where the relief or enlargement ceases, the exact conditions of the Arm- 
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strong gun will have been fairly represented. But the merest novice in 
gunnery will know that a fire-arm must not be open at both ends. It 
remains, therefore, that we provide a means of closure for our model 
Armstrong’; and this leads to a consideration of the much-debated vent- 
piece. If we ideally go through the operation of loading our model Arm- 
strong, and follow out the process until the need of the vent-piece is 
experienced :—first of all, then (our gun being a breech-loader), the pro- 
jectile (an accurately-fitting one) must be inserted ; we thrust it up through 
the hollow screw, and into the tube beyond, as far as it can be made to 
go, which is to the end of the relieved part and to the commencement of 
the rifling ; next, we thrust in our cartridge (made of flannel), and nowa 
necessity for breech-closure will become apparent. Let us, then, remove 
our charge, and make what mechanicians term a “slot” in the gun itself; 
that is to say, a transverse slit close in front of the termination of the 
hollow screw, when screwed as far into the barrel as it can be made to go. 
If through this slit we now let down a diaphragm or metallic plate, it 
follows that the powder-charge, no longer open to the day from the rear, 
will have a bearing-place to explode against, that bearing-place being the 
metallic diaphragm. Now the diaphragm is the celebrated breech-piece 
of Sir William Armstrong’s arrangement. It is proper to add, that what 
we have described as a slot is a somewhat broad slit, and what we have 
called the diaphragm is a somewhat thick and massive plate, fitting ac- 
curately to the bore. Both have varied in dimensions from time to time, 
wherefore it would be of little or no utility to give measurements. 

Let the reader now give heed to a most important matter. The 
diaphragm or breech-piece, as we have already seen, gives support to the 
powder cartridge ; but what gives support to the breech-piece? Evidently 
the circular edges of the hollow screw: wherefore the tendency of that 
hollow screw, when the gun is fired, is to act as a punch upon the breech- 
piece,—to cut through it, if brittle as steel; to distort it, if tough as 
wrought iron. 

Such, we say, are the tendencies or indications of a system such as 
we have described. For the present, it will most accord with the tran- 
quillity of debate not to set forth what has happened to Armstrong 
guns in practice, but what must have been the tendency to happen. 
Now, referring to the condition of a metallic diaphragm supported upon 
the cutting periphery of a hollow screw, it follows that, pressure being 
applied, we have the exact similitude of a punch in the operation of 
punching. It follows, moreover, that the inherent strength or cohesive 
force of a material being constant, the punching tendency must be far 
more considerable in large guns on this system than in small ones. 
Further, when we come to investigate the conditions more precisely,— 
when we come to propose the question, in what ratio does the tendency 
increase, a plain and obvious calculation soon furnishes the answer. The 
areas of any two circles are as the squares of the respective diameters ; 
and as the power of resistance decreases as the surface increases, therefore 
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does it follow that the vent-piece of a small Armstrong gun should be 
stronger than the breech-piece of a large Armstrong gun, inversely as 
the squares of the diameters. To make this plainer by actual illustra- 
tion, take the following case: the diameter of bore of a 12-pound Arm- 
strong field-piece is a trifle more than three inches. Let us assume it to 
be three inches exactly, in order to simplify calculation. The diameter of 
the bore of an Armstrong 100-pounder is exactly seven inches. Now, 
inasmuch as the square of three is nine, and the square of seven is 
is forty more, therefore the punching tendency, or tendency to disrup- 
tion, is forty-nine in the great gun, and nine in the small one; or, in other 
words, the great gun is nearly five and a half times weaker proportion- 
ately than the small one. 

The deduction in regard to tendencies is irrefragable. Calculations 
performed without error must develop truthful results, when based on 
premises the truth of which is universally accepted. The preceding cal- 
culation is based on the assumption that the thickness of the resisting 
diaphragm, or vent-piece, is constant. In practice, this is not the case. 
A large gun necessitates, and is furnished with, a thicker diaphragm, or 
vent-piece, than a small gun. Nevertheless, two limiting conditions at 
least interfere with the accomplishment of the desideratum of furnishing 
large Armstrong guns with vent-pieces fully commensurate with the 
strain put upon them. Firstly, the competence to remove and replace a 
vent-piece has to be regarded. After each discharge, such a vent-piece 
must be removed; previous to loading the piece for another discharge, it 
must be replaced. Were it possible, then, to compensate the destructive 
tendency by sheer weight of metal, that resource would be of no avail, pro- 
vided the metallic disk were so heavy that it could not be lifted in and 
out, under the ordinary conditions of warfare. Now the breech-piece of 
an Armstrong 100-pounder weighs no less than three hundred pounds. 
To manipulate such a mass is difficult—so difficult, indeed, that Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, at one time, attempted to obviate the necessity of bodily 
removal and replacement by slotting the gun laterally, and causing the 
vent-piece to open and shut by a hinge motion. That plan has been 
abandoned, and for the sufficient reason, that no form of Armstrong 
breech-closure has hitherto proved itself competent to restrain the escape 
of fire. Now if a blast of fire dart upwards, it cannot harm the gunners, 
but if it escape laterally, most serious damage may be inflicted on the 
gun’screw. Thus, for example, Capt. Halsted testifies that at the second 
shot fired from one of these guns at the Trusty on — 1859, a right 
rear man was blown down, the hair of his face burned off, his serge frock 
singed, his eyesight, too, temporarily gone. Sir William, not disputing 
this allegation, affects to make light of it. In this attempt he is not very 
successful, we think. The simple truth, he says, was, that the gunner’s 
whiskers and serge frock were slightly singed. But this would never do 
in the practice of a great gun ; and if, as alleged, the man had to be sent to 
the hospital, the case is even more grave than as set forth by Capt. Halsted. 
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Passing now from Armstrong ordnance to Armstrong ammunition, we 
will regard, from a theoretical point of view, some objectionable tenden- 
cies suggested by a consideration of its materials and manufacture. 
Whether shot or shell, whether designed for land service or sea ser- 
vice, Armstrong projectiles are, and must be, covered wholly or in 
part with lead. A leaden envelope is, in point of fact, a no less in- 
tegral part of the Armstrong system than the diaphragm vent-piece and 
the hollow breech-screw. Now seeing that lead has a specific gravity far 
greater than iron, it therefore follows that, rotatory motion being im- 
parted, there must be ever a tendency for the lead to spin away. If the 
lead and iron be actually soldered together by the intervention of zinc, as 
first proposed by Mr. Bashly Bruten, and lately adopted by Sir William 
Armstrong, some power to compensate this tendency is of course acquired. 
But whether the lead be merely superimposed or soldered on, a theoretical 
objection founded on chemical or electrical laws lies against the com- 
bination. 

It is impossible to bring lead into contact with iron without the 
establishment of destructive oxidation of the iron: to use a popular 
expression, in the course of time the iron rots away. ‘This peculiar effect 
may be any day noticed, if the inquirer glances his eye along a row of old 
iron railings at the line of juncture with the stone bed in which they are 
fixed in the ordinary way by molten lead. To some extent, greater or 
less according to age and climatic conditions of exposure, the iron will be 
seen to have rotted away, the lead being left intact. But what does 
theory lead us to expect, if zinc be the intermediary bond? Why, under 
these circumstances, theory teaches us to expect that both lead and iron 
would be destroyed. Assuming the destructive process to have affected 
an Armstrong projectile, then we should also be prepared to learn that 
such a deteriorated projectile, when in flight, would not merely spin away 
its lead with deadly force upon the heads of friendly troops over whom it 
might be fired, but that the projectile, losing a portion of its weight, would 
also lose a portion of its normal range and accuracy of aim. We should 
furthermore expect that the larger the projectile the greater the tendency ; 
wherefore, if practice should demonstrate the casualty to have occurred 
with field-piece ammunition, then, by an @ fortiori process of reasoning, 
we should. expect it to occur still more frequently with the ammunition of 
heavy ordnance. A somewhat brisk controversy has been going on rela- 
tive to the question whether lead from Armstrong shells did or did not 
spin off, inflicting casualties on our own troops, in China. Two contem- 
poraries affirm this to have been the case; and, in support of it, we our- 
selves are able to cite the authority of the late Sir Howard Douglas. We 
ourselves have seen that letter. It was in Sir Howard’s own hand, and is 
most precise in its allegation. Now it appears somewhat remarkable that 
Sir William Armstrong, in his celebrated letter of vindication addressed to 
the Times, does not attempt a refutation of this charge. More remark- 
able, perhaps, Major Noble, who supported Sir William by a testimonial 
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letter, does not attempt a refutation. On the contrary, he admits that 
shortcomings and deficiencies were observed in China, and states that they 
had been subsequently remedied, as experiments conducted at Woolwich had 
satisfied him. A second allegation is, that two vent-pieces blew out in action 
during the Chinese campaign. This statement, again, is not refuted either 
by Sir William Armstrong or Major Noble. All this is very ominous, 
and contrary to general belief. The report from the seat of war to the 
Times newspaper is not inconsistent with the perfect truthfulness of the 
damaging allegations. Mr. Boulby’s last communication had reference 
to the affair of August 14th, 1859; all subsequent reports to the Times 
were furnished from other sources. As regards the two failing vent- 
pieces, it is only alleged that one blew out on August 14th; and nothing 
in Mr. Boulby’s report is inconsistent with that allegation. This gentle- 
man, it must be remembered, had previously testified to the efficiency of 
the Armstrong guns; nevertheless his report of the affair of the 14th 
August is most condemnatory. He testifies that Baring’s Armstrong 
battery played upon Tartar troops for ten minutes at the insignificant 
range of 250 yards, but with such small effect that Desborough’s 24- 
pounder howitzer battery had to be brought to the front. From this 
battery fire being opened, the affair was settled in five minutes. Mr. 
Boulby palliates the inefficiency of the Armstrong guns by assuming the 
range to have been too short; a plea that no artillerist can for one mo- 
ment admit. The Armstrong guns are professedly competent at any 
range within the maximum; and, indeed, no field-piece can hold its 
ground in any service that is not. The most critical position for a field- 
battery to be placed in is that of having the enemy charging down close 
upon it; and then, too, it is that smooth-bore field-pieces, by their storm 
of spherical case-shot and canister, are most effective. The Armstrong 
system, as limited to field-pieces, involves the use of only one sort of 
projectile. That projectile, it has been assumed, could be depended on 
to perform the function of ordinary shell,—spherical case-shot, or canis- 
ter,—by properly regulating the fuse. To prove the inferiority of Arm- 
strong field-pieces, at a range of 250 yards, to our ordinary howitzers, 
is to demonstrate a shortcoming under circumstances of most imperious 
need. 

We have carefully and impartially scrutinised all the evidence avail- 
able on which to form an opinion relative to the practice with Armstrong 
guns in China, and cannot avoid arriving at the conclusion, that it is 
more adverse to the efficiency of the Armstrong system than Sir William 
is ready to acknowledge. We regret to have formed this opinion, but it 
seems to be a necessity. That there were defects Major Noble himself 
admits. This gentleman testifies to their non-existence, his testimony 
being based upon the observation of experiments conducted at Woolwich. 
To us this sort of proof does not appear satisfactory. It was never 
alleged that vent-pieces could not be made to do their duty under careful 
treatment in the practice-ground ; never that the leaden envelope of Arm- 
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strong shells would be likely to spin away from projectiles newly pre- 
pared, before the trying effects of climate and transport had been wrought 
upon them. Reluctantly, then, we are brought to conclude that Sir 
William Armstrong has wholly failed to refute the allegations by his re- 
joinder; and in regard to the very serious report that some Armstrong 
ammunition spontaneously ignited whilst ix transitu on board one of the 
Peninsular and Oriental steam-ships, not one word of denial has, to the 
best of our belief, ever appeared in print. 

We consider it very important to place on record the state of evidence 
in regard to the Chinese performances of the Armstrong guns, because, 
as before intimated, if Armstrong field-pieces do not answer, no Arm- 
strong gun of any larger dimensions can be expected to answer. Our 
contemporary the Saturday Review, in an able and very impartial 
article, comes to the conclusion that the Armstrong system, in its appli- 
caiion to field-pieces, is successful, as demonstrated by the experience of 
the Chinese campaign; but that in its application to larger guns it is 
unsuccessful. We think our contemporary, on a review of the collated 
evidence, will be constrained to modify the previous conclusion. 

But even if the position be accepted as to the entire success of the 
Armstrong field-pieces, it would be wholly futile to base upon it the 
a priori argument, that ergo larger Armstrong ordnance might be expected 
to succeed also. Not only is the mechanical law of the decrease of 
resisting strength inversely as the squares of diameters wholly adverse to 
such a deduction, but, even if it could be set at defiance and contravened, 
the difference between the functions of field-pieces and heavy ordnance 
would disprove the analogy. In a field-piece high initial velocity of pro- 
jectile, or, in other words, strong battering power, is not required, whereas 
for heavy ordnance it is imperative. Again, no naval heavy ordnance 
could well afford to dispense with the ability to fire double shot or incen- 
diary shells filled with molten iron. Sir William Armstrong, indeed, pro- 
claims the competence of his guns in both respects; but in making this asser- 
tion we think it will be easy to prove that he greatly errs. Armstrong guns, 
it must be remembered, are chambered or relieved towards the breech ; 
the chambered or relieved portion of the tube must be filled by the 
charge, and an ordinary single charge of powder and shot is designed 
exactly to fill it. Of course, it is possible to lodge in the chamber two 
short shot instead of one long shot ; but this, in no proper acceptation of 
the term, can be denominated “double-shotting.” When any smooth- 
bore piece of heavy ordnance—a thirty -two-pounder for example—is 
double-shotted, the piece is understood to contain two thirty-two-pound 
projectiles; but an Armstrong piece of heavy ordnance—an 100-pounder 
for example—can only be double-shotted by the substitution of two pro- 
jectiles, each weighing fifty pounds, for the normal projectile, the weight 
of which is 100 pounds. If Sir William’s ability of double-shotting be 
admitted, then, by strict parity of reasoning, does it follow that a five- 
pound-note cut in two halves becomes at once doubled in value. Very 
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advantageous as such a ready way of increasing wealth would be, it may 
confidently be pronounced, in the present state of science, impossible. 
Nor with any sufficient practical effect can the Armstrong projectile be 
adapted to the case of holding and projecting shells filled with molten iron. 
After a manner the feat can be accomplished, just as the feat can be ac- 
complished of producing ice in a red-hot crucible ; but gunners are not ex- 
pected to perform conjuring tricks. For all conditions of actual war-service 
the Armstrong lead-coated shells are for many reasons incompetent to 
project molten iron. Firstly, in order to prepare Armstrong shells for 
this service, they have to be so thickly loamed internally that their 
capacity is greatly impaired,—so greatly, that a 40-pounder Armstrong 
shellean be only made to hold eight pounds of molten iron. Secondly, 
from a shell, even when thus prepared, the leaden envelope melts away 
in seven minutes. Thirdly, the firing of shells filled with molten iron 
would necessitate the use of a diminished charge; and here Sir William 
finds himself beset with grave difficulties. No shortening of the cartridge 
canbe permitte d; for under this condition the gun bursts, or, what in our 
estimate amounts to the same thing, the breech-piece blows out. Indeed, 
Sir William, in his first letter of vindication addressed to the Zimes, 
accounts for the blowing-out of a breech-piece by assuming that the gun 
had been charged with a cartridge that was a trifle too short. He now 
claims the ability to fire reduced charges. Yes; but how? By the 
adoption of a cartridge shaped like a dumb-bell; a complex formation, 
open to so much objection that it has not yet been approved by the Ord- 
nance Select Committee. A further objection to the firing of molten-iron 
shells from Armstrong ordnance lies in this: behind the projectile, and 
in front of the powder, a lubricating box is deposited, as an integral part 
of the charge, that lubricating box being made of thin copper, and hold- 
ing a mixture of oil and tallow. How, in practice, does Sir William con- 
template the ability to bind in harmless fellowship a red-hot projectile 
with a metallic grease-box ? 

On this occasion we have purposely left every variety of the shunting 
gun, now under experiment, unconsidered. The subject of inquiry to 
which we have limited ourselves is the Armstrong gun, according to defi- 
nition. Whether the Armstrong gun be successful or not, in all or any 
of its dimensions, is the question that we have endeavoured to solve. 
In common with the rest of the public, it would afford us great satis- 
faction to believe that the allegations of danger and incompetence 
brought against it are untenable. To elicit a false satisfaction, however, 
by concealment of evidence or mystification of issues, is never wise. 
Both in belialf of Sir William Armstrong and the public, it seems to us 
that a Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry is called for. Nothing 
could be well more impolitic than that any lingering doubt should 
remain in the public mind relative to the complete safety and efficiency 
of the national Artillery. 
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Ale. 


Few points for discussion can be found upon which men’s minds are 
so utterly and hopelessly at variance as upon the subject of the merits of 
the article of consumption the theme of our present lucubrations. Its 
lovers extol it as a good familiar creature, comforting, nourishing, and in- 
vigorating, powerful for good, and resenting nothing but immoderation. 
Others, and many ‘there be, who raise the cry of death in the pewter-pot ; 
who see in its light crown of foam not one of the happy circumstances 
attendant upon malt-liquor, but the cap of maintenance best befitting the 
fleshless brows of the grim monarch; who maintain that, once in Beer 
Street, you have but to turn the corner and straightway you shall find 
yourself in the still more dangerous purlieus of Gin Lane; who defy alike 
the works of the powers of darkness and those of Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, and who—bitter to the bitter—exhaust themselves in anathemas 
the fellest upon the pale amber streams which flow in disastrous abun- 
dance from the reeking palace of the great Ale-king Bass. Between the 
champions of moderation and total abstinence we decline to pronounce 
judgment. Excellent watchwords both; but the object we have iv view 
is best answered by our enlisting under the banners of neither faction. 
You are an artist in search of the picturesque ; a disciple ot Isaac Walton; 
or there may be in you, perchance, some stain of the Bohemian and a 
truant disposition. Either of these, or numberless other good and suffi- 
cient reasons, have made you a sojourner in some one of those primitive 
and sequestered villages which lie hidden away among the odd corners of 
this nook-shotten island, where the rude forefathers of the hamlet, gene- 
ration after generation, have laid them down and slept their last sleep, 
unnoted and unrecorded save in the parish register. Circumstances de- 
clare against you: the trout fails to recognise nature in your town-made 
flies, and preferring a quiet worm at home, declines the line of invitation 
you waft him from the bank. Or the purposed sketch of the old Norman 
church is indefinitely postponed by a shrewd east wind and an old lum- 
bago, ready, like a half-appeased enemy, to renew the quarrel with you at 
a moment’s notice, strong both against the deed. You seek for consolation 
in philosophy and ‘your cigar-case, and moreover become philanthropic. 
You interest yourself in the state of the peasantry of the district, and fail 
not to observe in your intercourse with some possible but mute Milton or 
Cromwell, guiltless of blood, into whose society chance may have thrown 
you, first an uncouth trick of the tongue, which grates harshly upon your ear 
attuned to accents more refined; secondly, a tendency to pig-feeding; and 
thirdly, a love and great capacity for beer. His speech, no less than his 
tastes and instincts, bewrayeth him. Ages ago,in the far North, his fathers 
worshiped Odin and Freyga, and it may be that the blood of a sea-king 
flows in the veins of the humble individual before you. Those obsolete 
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half-fossilised words which Mr. Oldbuck might have pronounced “ worth a 
dollar,” while reverently transferring them to his note-book, are the faint 
lingering echo of the accents in which the blue-eyed Northman, that ocean 
roamer of old, pledged his friends and defied his enemies. His affection 
for the domestic pachyderm, and the pleasant anticipation of the savoury 
rasher in which he loves to indulge, are but the reflection of the bliss his 
forefathers promised themselves when summoned by the “ choosers of he 
slain,” those golden-locked Northern houris, to carve the flesh of the daily- 
slain boar Scehrimner in the Halls of Odin. Of genuine Saxon origin, 
too, is his predilection for malt; in the gratification of which propensity 
his roving ancestors centred their hopes both here and hereafter. 

It is with the latter of these characteristics—the requirements of the 
bibulous clay, and the means of supplying them—that we have now to 
deal. And, chiefest of all drinks, ale presents itself to the English imagi- 
nation. But dearly as they loved it,—so dearly that they gave it up- 
wards of a score of different denominations, and bestowed the name 
of “ael monath” upon October (which month was especially dedicated to 
the operation of brewing)),—it would be incorrect to assert of our Saxon 
ancestors that they were the first to decree that “ John Barleycorn must 
die.” In the days of hoar antiquity, when the Pyramids were in their 
teens, the dusky Egyptian loved well his barley-wine. Osiris is said to 
have been the earliest to deserve the benediction,—“ Blessings on your 
heart, you brew yood ale;” and the malt consumer is mightily consoled 
and arrided by the notion that the divine honours accorded him by a 
parched and grateful nation may have been in some measure due to the 
happy invention. Moreover, Xenophon, and the ten thousand retreating 
from the disastrous plain of Cunaxa, found not only rest and shelter, but 
also welcome ale, even upon the snow-clad and wind-swept uplands of 
Armenia. We also derive satisfaction from the circumstance that our 
national liquor has held its own even in countries where its rival the 
grape offered its attractions. From Egypt the brewer’s art appears to 
have travelled east, west, and north; and the ancient dweller on the 
Tagus and Guadalquiver, to whom was permitted choice between the pro- 
duce of his wine-press and honest malt, did not disdain the latter. The 
Gaul became a brewer and a drinker of ale upon sheer necessity ; for in 
the early days of which we speak the vintages of Gascony, Burgundy, 
and Champagne were undreamed of, and the vine-glad Rhone had no- 
thing save a draught of fair water to bestow upon the thirsty dweller on 
its banks. But for potent potting, commend us to the Scandinavian of 
old, the father of all them that fill the beer measure—“ your Dane, your 
German, and swag-bellied Hollander,” and others, English included, who 
love “to drink upsees out.” 

Ale appears to have been in common use in Germany in the time of 
Tacitus; and Pliny, speaking of the nations inhabiting the West of Eu- 
rope, says that ‘they have a liquor, wherewith they intoxicate themselves, 
made of corn and water.” Mention is made of it in the laws of Ina, 
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King of Wessex; and ale (by a slight transposition of letters we arrive at 
the Saxon word Ael) is expressly mentioned as one of the liquors pro- 
vided for a royal banquet in the reign of Edward the Confessor. And 
right dutifully was the kingly example followed by his loving subjects 
and their descendants. We have wallowed in beer. Fitzstephen, writing 
in the reign of Henry II., informs us that “the only plagues of London 
is immoderate quaffing among the foolish sort, and casualties by fire.” 
Stowe, in his Survey of London, commenting upon this passage, says, 
“For the first, to wit, of quaffing, it continueth still as afore, or rather 
is mightily increased, though greatly qualmed among the poorer sort; 
not of any holy abstinency, but of mere necessity, ale and beer being 
small, and wines in price above their reach.” It would seem, therefore, 
that in process of time the profanum vulgus had engrafted the worship 
of Bacchus upon that of Ceres; and that they sometimes managed, in 
spite of poverty, to gratify this more expensive taste, is amusingly illus- 
trated in the Six Carpenters’ Case, well known to the learned gentlemen 
who haunt Westminster Hall. We there learn that so long ago as the 
eight year of the reign of James I., one John Ridding, servant of John 
Vaux, mine host of the Queen’s Head in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, at the 
request of the defendants (the six Carpenters aforesaid) did deliver them 
a quart of wine and a pennyworth ‘of bread, amounting to 8d. ;” and 
then (we adopt the mournful language of the pleadings) “they there 
did drink the said wine, and eat the bread, and upon request did refuse 
to pay for the same.” From the above case, and from the strictures 
passed upon the ill success of Sir John Falstaff in the due proportionment 
of his bread to his sack, we gather that the former was commonly used 
by the wine-drinker during his festivities. Let us return, however, to 
our beer. 

In the earlier period of our history, ale appears to have been con- 
sidered as much a necessary of life as bread itself. This is manifest from 
the various “assizes” or ordinances of bread and ale (assise panis et 
cervisie) passed from time to time for the purpose of regulating the price 
and quality of these articles. In the 51st Henry III. (1266) a statute 
was passed (the preamble of which alludes to earlier statutes upon 
the subject), by which a graduated scale was established for the price 
of ale throughout England. It declared that when a quarter of wheat 
was sold for 3s. or 3s. 4d., and a quarter of barley for 20d. or 24d., and 
a quarter of oats for 15d., brewers in cities could afford to sell two 
gallons of ale for a penny, and out of cities three gallons for a penny ; 
and when in a town (?m burgo) three gallons are sold for a penny; out 
of a town they may and ought to sell four.” 

A further proof of the importance in which a due supply of the 
beverage was held, is furnished by the jealousy wherewith the legislature 
regulated not only its price but its quality also. In both these respects 
the interests of the public were intrusted to certain officers called Ale 
Conners (gustatores cervisie), who were yearly chosen at the Court Leet 
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of each manor, and were sworn “ to examine and assay the beer and ale, 
and to take care that they were good and wholesome, and sold at proper 
prices, according to the Assize; and also to present all faults of brewers at 
the next Assize.” The duties of Ale Conners—who, by the way, in some 
manors are still chosen and elected in compliance with ancient custom— 
are fully specified in the Liber Albus (being a compilation of the archives 
of London, as they existed “in the mayoralty of that illustrious man 
Richard Whityngton, mayor of the said city, that is to say, in the month 
of November, in the year of our Lord’s Incarnation fourteen hundred 
and nineteen, being the seventh year of the reign of King Henry, the 
Fifth of that name since the Conquest”), where the form of oath is given 
as follows: “You shall swear that you know of no brewer or brewster” 
(the feminine of brewer, the trade of brewing being at this time principally 
carried on by the fair sex), “cook, or pie-baker in your ward, who sells the 
gallon of the best ale for more than one penny-halfpenny, or the gallon 
of second for more than one penny, or otherwise than by measure sealed 
and full of clear ale, or who brews less than he used to do before this cry, 
by reason hereof, or withdraws himself from following his trade, the 
rather by this cry; or if any person shall do contrary to any one of these 
points, you shall certify the Alderman of your Ward thereof and their 
names. And that you, so soon as you shall be required to taste any ale 
of a brewer or brewster, shall be ready to do the same; and in case it be 
less good than it used to be before this ery, you, by assent of your Alder- 
man, shall set a reasonable price thereon according to your discretion. 
And if any one shall afterwards sell the same above the said price, unto 
your said Alderman you shall certify the same. And that for gift, 
promise, knowledge, hate, or other cause whatsoever, no brewer, huckster 
(hawkers of ale who carried it for sale from house to house), cook, or pie- 
baker, who acts against any of the points aforesaid, you shall conceal, 
spare, or tortuously aggrieve; nor when you are required to taste ale, 
shall absent yourself without reasonable cause and true; but all things 
which to your office pertain to do you shall well and lawfully do. So 
help you God and the Saints.” 

The different measures whereby ale was to be sold were also the sub- 
ject of much jealousy amongst the authorities of medieval London. It 
was ordained that no brewster or taverner should sell by any measure 
but by the gallon, pottle, or quart, each measure to be sealed with the 
seal of the alderman, and that the tun of the brewster should be of one 
hundred and fifty gallons. Compliance with these regulations was en- 
forced by fines—for the third offence to the amount of twenty shillings, 
in those days no mean sum. And inasmuch as it often happened that 
gallons, pottles, and quarts became broken or damaged, or were “ sealed 
when green” (the measures of the period were turned of wood, and con- 
sequently, when made of unseasoned material, were liable to shrink in the 
process of drying), it was provided, by way of securing to the ale con- 
sumer good and adequate measure, that every taverner and brewster 
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should carry such gallons, pottles, and quarts into the house of the al- 
derman four times in the year, that the same might be examined if 
sufficient in all respects; and for such labour and usage, and for the marks 
when made at first, 2d. shall be paid for the gallon, ld. for the pottle, 
and for the quart 3d. In the provinces also measures equally coercive 
seem to have been adopted in defence of the public. Christopher Sly, in 
his wrath at the obduracy of mine hostess, threatens to 
“ present her at the leet 
Because she brought stone jugs, and no sealed quarts.” 

We further learn from the same source, that it was enjoined by pro- 
clamation that “every vessel brought or removed unto any brewery to 
be filled, stand there one day and one night full of ale for working, and 
that upon the second morning, at the taking away thereof, it be filled 
with good and clear ale. Moreover, every brewer or brewster, as soon 
as ever such person shall have made a brewing, shall send for the 
Ale Conner of the ward wherein they dwell to taste the ale,” under a 
penalty of forfeiture of the liquor. On his part, the Ale Conner is ex- 
pected to be zealous in the discharge of his duties (to a person of arid 
temperament the office must have been an exceedingly desirable one), and 
ready at all reasonable times to “taste the barley-bree,” under pain of 
imprisonment during the pleasure of the mayor. 

If the accounts given by Isodorus and Orosius be correct, the method 
of brewing practised by the ancient Britons and Celtic nations did not 
differ materially from our modern notions of the art. The modus operandi 
of these early practitioners was, we are told, to steep the grain in water, 
thereby causing it to germinate, after which it was dried, ground, in- 
fused in water, and fermented. Hitherto hops were unrecognised in the 
brewer’s mystery. They were introduced into England from Flanders 
about the year 1524, and do not seem at first to have achieved popu- 
larity ; for in 1530 we find Henry VIII. forbidding brewers to use them 
in the making of ale. The royal commands, however, were but little re- 
garded; for by the year 1552 hop plantations were not uncommon, and 
the plant was cultivated upon a tolerably extensive scale. The hop, if 
there be truth in the old distich, seems to have arrived here in worship- 
ful company : 

“Turkies, picarell,* carp, hops, and beere, 
Came into England in one year.” 

The conjunction of hops and “ beere” in the above idyll would seem 
to indicate, that by the addition of hops to the anciently recognised mate- 
rials beer, as distinguished from ale, was constituted. If so, the distinction 
has long since vanished, and the terms must now be considered synony- 
mous. 

To come down to more recent times, it may be observed that, previ- 
ously to the year 1823, two kinds of beer only were recognised by the 
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legislature. These were strong beer, by which must be understood beer 
of the value of 16s. and upwards per barrel, exclusive of the duty, and 
small beer ; such classification being imposed upon brewers by the govern- 
ment solely with a view to fiscal arrangements. In the above-mentioned 
year, however, an Act was passed (4 Geo. IV. c. 51) authorising the 
brewing under certain conditions of an intermediate kind of liquor. The 
privilege, however, does not appear to have been considered a valuable 
one. Either the beer thus manufactured was unsuited to the public taste, 
or, which is perhaps more probable, the brewers, deterred by the restric- 
tion laid upon it, declined to enter upon any very extensive arrangements 
for its supply. The various duties upon the commodity having been now 
repealed, the brewer has nothing but the public taste to consider, and it 
is open to the malt consumer to console himself with lordly double beer 
at a shilling the quart, or soberly to quaff “vile acid tiff,” a similar mea- 
sure wherof may be purchased for the vulgar price of three-halfpence. If 
he lack the strength of head which should enable him to venture upon 
the more potent article, or is conscious of internal reasons for declining 
the latter, between these two extremes may be found many a modifica- 
tion of the beverage, adapted alike to the purse and brain-pan of every 
man. 
Upon the question of brewing as practised at the present day we de- 
cline to enter. To venture upon ground so delicate, would argue more of 
the rashness of the fool than of the caution of the angel in the man who 
makes the attempt. The ale-monarchs, with whose smoky palaces the 
metropolis is studded, as well as their clients the publicans, have doubt- 
less their secrets and their reasons for keeping them; and, for our parts, 
we care not to raise the veil of secrecy, nor to penetrate the thick cloud in 
which the mysteries of the respective trades are enveloped. It may, 
however, after a lapse of well-nigh a century, be safely and innocently re- 
marked that Mr. Thrale, late of Streatham Park, the host and friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and the predecessor of the great firm of Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co., was (or fame doth him wrong) occasionally the victim of expe- 
rimental tendencies, and at such times was apt to diverge slightly from 
the rules which guide the conscientious concocter of malt liquor. He 
once, it is said, attempted the adaptation of certain materials which 
should have been foreign to the matter, with so little success as to render 
undrinkable and unsaleable an entire beverage ; thereby placing himself 
in an embarrassing position with respect to his regular customers, whose 
requirements he was totally unable to meet. Moreover, upon another 
occasion, we find clever and winning Mrs. Thrale anxiously busied in 
healing differences which had arisen anent sundry cervisial shortcomings 
between her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts. The 
art of adulteration probably has not slumbered since the time that Mr. 
Thrale ceased to live and brew ale, leaving his wife and Dr. Johnson to 
dispose of the business. 
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Che Recollections of a Geologist. 





I REMEMBER the time when Geology was believed to be a dangerous 
study, and was spoken of by intelligent people with a disrespect bordering 
upon contempt. It is now fashionable, and in every society you meet 
with men and women who talk about formations and fossils as if they 
had spent their lives in exploring the one and collecting the other. They 
tell you which theory is orthodox and which heretical, and twist and turn 
the hints and conjectures of science in support of their favourite hypothe- 
ses as if doubt or error were impossible. The relative merits of Sedgwick 
and Murchison in the Cambrian and Silurian fields they settle offhand, 
and with no more difficulty they decide the amount of authority to be con- 
ceded to the venerable history or revelation written by the old Israelitish 
prophet and lawgiver. In random talk they lecture you upon the age 
of frost or the age of reptiles, the antiquity of the pre-Adamite man, the 
state of the delta of the Nile when the descendants of Jacob were en- 
slaved brick-makers, and all other novelties which happen to float in the 
under-current of the science of the day. 

I have worked for thirty years and more among rocks and their fossils, 
but do not possess, perhaps to my shame, the confidence of belief which 
makes the drawing-room geologist so happy and talkative. I have trudged 
many leagues, often with weary foot, never with abated interest, to see 
and think for myself, impelled by a love of science and with no expectation 
of money or honour. I have read, thought, and compared my inferences 
from thing's seen with the opinions of other men ; but, dolt that I am, still 
speak hesitatingly upon questions which men who have never been too 
perplexed to decide answer with confident assertions. What they know, 
or suppose they know, was easily gained by pleasant reading ; and if free- 
dom from doubt be a desirable thing, whether born of knowledge or igno- 
rance, there can be no better way of obtaining that state of mind than to 
limit inquiry, and accept all that is taught in popular books. But if one 
loves a glimmer of light all the better after groping one’s way through 
darkness—if there be greater satisfaction in learning than in being taught 
—if there be wisdom in making provision during the summer of life for 
the comfortable and pleasant refreshment of the mind in the winter—and 
if manly toil and active investigation strengthen the mind as well as the 
body,—geology should be learnt in the field as well as in the library. But 
whatever plan or place of study be chosen, the pursuit of geology in Eng- 
land is now a very different affair, so far as personal labour and the facility 
of acquisition is concerned, to what it was at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Almost every locality in the island then invited the 
investigator, for there was a history to discover. But now, though there 
is still much to learn, the work of the pioneer has been done, and for fur- 
ther research fit tools have been provided, while good guides stand ready 
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to accompany the traveller wherever he may choose to walk. The geolo- 
gist who possesses accurate maps and the essays of his predecessors, a 
classification determined, and a natural history worthy of his science, cannot 
realise the difficulties with which the explorers contended in clearing a 
path for future labourers. The work goes on so well now, and the method 
of doing it is so well known, I may be pardoned a little egotism if, for 
the sake of teaching modesty to our drawing-room geologists, and of doing 
honour to some of the working men who thirty years ago were writing 
“The Geology of England made easy,” I give publicity to some of my 
recollections. This forgiveness will be the more readily granted, as I have 
reason to believe that many of the most eminent geologists of the passing 
generation were excited to the study of their science by some such casual 
observations as led me to follow the paths they opened, most advantage- 
ously to myself, most uselessly to the world. 

I was born in a district where chalk is the superficial rock, and not far 
from the green-sand formation on one side, and the London clay on the 
other. At an age when the mind is active, the imagination excursive, and 
the body vigorous, I took my every-day student walk, usually a very 
early one, through woods, byways, and unfrequented places, revelling in 
the freshness, sweetness, and endless novelty of nature. My past was then 
in the ideal of poetry, my present in the beauty of external nature, my 
future was misrepresented by the fairy pageants of an untrained fancy. 
I usually followed a favourite road. It led me to a lofty eminence com- 
manding’ a view of an extensive valley, which realised to me some descrip- 
tions of rural beauty in the poetry of ancient and modern Italy. My walk 
terminated where a narrow pathway over-arched by luxuriant hedgerows 
opened on a broad highway upon the top of a steep hill. The lovely land- 
scape seen from that spot my eye has not rested upon for many a year, 
but it will never be forgotten. It was a sight to reward a longer and more 
difficult pilgrimage. I saw a deep valley with gently sloping sides richly 
wooded, with all the evidences of jocund life and rustic sociality ; and in 
the gorge-like depth of the valley, a river, which I had loved from child- 
hood, flowed gently towards a wider water-way, and its outlet into the 
ocean. It is still a joy to recall in subdued and graver tints the mind’s 
type of that exquisite scene, and to feebly reénjoy the fluttering hilarity 
it communicated to my then anxious student-life. But the pleasures of 
youth, like the sorrows of manhood, belong to their own age, and though 
memory may partially restore the past, it presents the image and not the 
reality. 

One early morning in June I was led on by the hilarity of my spirits, 
and the thrilling sounds around me in heaven and earth, and passed the 
place that was usually the termination of my walk. I descended the hill, 
intending to return home by the river-bank. Half-way down, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a chalk-pit, and curiosity drew me into the excavated 
area. It was a white walled circus, storied by successive beds of flint, 
and rising thirty feet or more above the smooth floor. On the very thresh- 
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old I kicked against a lump of chalk. Something in it attracted my at- 
tention. I picked it up, and found a shell. What would I not now give 
for that Plagiostoma spinosa! In an instant the world before the Flood 
usurped in my mind the dominion of that living world which, a few minutes 
earlier, had filled me with so much joy and thankfulness. With this relic 
of an ancient earth in my hand, I forgot for hours the bright sun, the 
green fields and woodlands, the strong adventurous river, and all that 
had before excited so many gorgeous visions of future life. I raked over 
the chalk-rubble to pick up every fragment of shell with the vigilance of 
a treasure-seeker. Laden with spoils from the upper chalk-beds, I returned 
home, and sadly was I plagued with unresolved conjectures. But I had 
commenced a study in which I was destined to spend much of my life. 
For several months I continued, almost daily, my diligent search for fossils, 
and the result was an unnamed collection, which thirty years ago would 
have excited the interest of the learned; for among them were many spe- 
cies, both of zoophytes and mollusca, which were then unique. But the 
increase of riches was to me, whatever it may be to other folk, an increase 
of thought and perplexity; for though I honestly obtained my treasures, 
I did not possess the knowledge which would have made them valuable. 
Thought, however, with inquiry, research, and valuable advice, slowly 
dispelled the doubt in which I was at first lost ; and a comparison of the 
fossils of the chalk with those of the London and plastic clay formations 
gave me a misty view of the first great law of the science. By slow de- 
grees other prime truths dawned on my mind in indistinct and distorted 
forms. 

I had been at work some four or five montlis, and had obtained a large 
number of the beautifully preserved organisms of the chalk, classified as 
well as similitudes could guide the arrangement, when I saw on a drug- 
gist’s counter a tray full of fossils (from the Lias) totally different from 
my own, and, as I well knew, collected from a rock not lying within the 
area of my own locality. If any feeling of disappointment arose in my 
mind for a moment, when I discovered that I was trying to make a by- 
path in an occupied district, and not exploring, as I supposed, an unknown 
country, it was instantly overpowered by the joy of meeting so unexpectedly 
with a man capable of taking me into the high-roads of science, and of de- 
scribing the prominent objects I should see on my journey. As he exhibited 
his collection with a justifiable satisfaction, he selected characteristic fossils, 
described the remarkable features in the natural history of several secondary 
formations, and discussed the theories then accepted by geologists. After 
spending a few hours with him, I perceived the scope and grandeur of the 
subject I had accepted as a study, the necessity of an acquaintance with 
some collateral sciences, and, above all, the weakness or folly of the hypo- 
theses by which I had been attempting to explain a few discovered facts. 
My kind instructor—a large-hearted man, always gathering knowledge. 
to distribute it—was never weary of teaching, and my progress in learning 
was, it is to be hoped, in some adequate proportion to his zeal in the edu- 
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cation of a willing student. For many years we were friends, and in after- 
life often discussed questions upon which we agreed to differ. His life, 
alas, was taken by violence : he fell under the weapon of a lunatic. 

Some time after a successful investigation of the chalk in my district, 
I was invited by Gideon Mantell to meet him in London, at the rooms of 
the Geological Society. He had at that time a noble collection of fossils 
from the chalk of Sussex, and was successfully pursuing his investigation 
of the Ventriculites and other Amorphozoa, and preparing for that inter- 
esting description of the Tilgate forest-beds and their organisms which 
made his name famous in all the scientific societies of Europe. We joined 
hands at once as fellow labourers in distant parts of the same field, and, 
for many years after this first exchange of thought and good offices, our 
eorrespondence was frequent, while occasional interviews supported the 
imterest we felt in each other. 

Gideon Mantell was a man of restless energy and quick perception, 
eapable of long-continued exertion. It was a wonder to see how, with a 
temperament so impulsive, he could patiently continue a difficult investiga- 
tion, and seize upon every analogy which gave a hope of success to his in- 
quiry. Naturalists more profound might have failed to obtain the results 
his genius secured. He had knowledge enough to keep him in the right 
path in all his studies, and no more; but his artistic eye and rapid per- 
ception of analogies, acting in concert with an excursive imagination, led 
him to the discovery of new truths in every subject he seriously inves- 
tigated. It was not possible for him to possess an organism he did not 
understand without making an effort to discover the purpose of its being, 
and its relation to other creatures of its class. The tooth of an ichthyo- 
saurus was one of my first discoveries in the chalk, and it remained many 
months in my cabinet unnamed, undetected, unexamined. I might plead 
my neophytism as an excuse; but if a fossil so interesting had fallen into 
the hands of Gideon Mantell when he was in the same state of struggling 
mental activity, he could not have remained so iong ignorant of its natnre. 
But with all these adaptations of his mind to his studies, he would not 
have gathered the fruit he presented to science if an almost insatiable 
ambition had not spurred him forward, in spite of many difficulties and 
some errors. 

My introduction to Gideon Mantell was an era in my scientific life. 
Not less so my first visit to Scotland. It was something to a young 
geologist, who had never wandered away from the stratified rocks of 
the upper secondary series, to explore some of the old metamorphic and 
plutonic masses of North Britain,—to see what M’Culloch had described, 
and hear Jameson in his own museum, like a bold squire, defend his 
master’s words against all comers. While the majestic scenery revived 
an indescribable elevation of feeling produced in me when a child by a 
distant view of the Vans of Brecon, the examination of the mica schists, 
traps, and variable metamorphic masses, excited an amazement scarcely 
less than that which changed the current of my thoughts when I found a 
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shell in chalk. Standing upon the peak of Ben Lomond, when a shrouding 
mist was rolling down the mountain like foam from the bold face of a sea- 
beaten rock, and unveiling a magnificent panorama, what could be said 
or done by any created intelligence living in sympathy with the outward 
world? I could only passively receive the glorious images which flowed 
intome. It was not then that I realised the geological antiquity of the 
country. The time did come when I perceived the former condition of 
the area which is now occupied by Great Britain. Before the deposition 
of the oldest secondary strata, some of the rocks of Scotland had lifted 
their heads above the ocean. But the principal value of that excursion 
did not consist in an indistinct apprehension of progressive geological 
formation, nor in seeing masses of rock altogether unlike those of the 
upper secondary groups, but in an indefinable extension of my perception 
of natural agencies and the lapse of time. Familiarity with a district, and 
the habit of looking at isolated objects, have a tendency to cramp the per- 
ception; and there is no better mode of obtaining a correct picture of the 
past at any epoch than to lift the eye beyond familiar scenes, and take a 
large view of the conformation of the earth’s surface. 

The day came when I was elected a Fellow of the Geological Society. 
Many years have passed since I attended any of the meetings, and I have 
no intention of comparing the present with the past when I say, that to 
spend an evening at one of the ordinary meetings of the Society was then 
an event in the life of a scientific man. At atime when the science was 
in a state of transition, and almost every research gave some indication of 
the errors into which former observers had fallen from a reliance on false 
hypotheses or inconsequent deductions, every paper read to the Society had 
some salient point for attack. New districts were examined, new facts 
were discovered, new classifications were proposed, but, above all, new 
theories usurped, or at least disputed, the authority of old favourites. It 
was then that Lyell, with a smartness and vivacity peculiarly his own, 
with shrewd observation and bold deductions, was preparing for the an- 
nouncement of his ingenious but ill-received classification of the tertiary 
rocks, which, with all its faults, is still the only guide to the relative anti- 
quity of those strata. It was at this time too that he stood up as a reformer, 
a radical reformer, denouncing all the old notions about paroxysms and 
suspensions of violent agencies, and solving every geological question by 
reference to the action of constant and existing physical causes. Never 
had a revolutionist harder work to get a sober hearing for his opinions, 
or less prospect of overturning the works and conclusions of other men. 
Who would believe that strata a thousand feet thick were deposited by 
sediment in the same quiet way as mud and sand banks are now formed 
in the subaqueous hollows of the earth? Who could look at any of the 
great mountain chains and doubt their formation by sudden and awful 
convulsions? And then how wicked to believe the earth to be more than 
six thousand years old, and so make it possible that such mighty effects 
could be produced by such common causes as those now active in breaking 
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up old rocks and forming new ones! All honour to Charles Lyell! No 
man of science has better deserved his knighthood, for no man has lived 
to see such a universal acceptance of his conclusions ; no man has retracted 
so little, or been so well supported by the increase of knowledge. 

‘The discussion which followed the reading of every paper received by 
the Geological Society was specially interesting after hearing one of Lyell’s 
descriptive essays, always enlivened by proofs or illustrations of his then 
peculiar opinions. He was a hesitating speaker, partly from physical de- 
fect, but more from fastidiousness in the choice of words than from the 
want of language to express his overflowing abundance of argument and 
illustration. He was deficient of power in oral discourse, and was op- 
posed by men who were his equals in knowledge, his superiors in the free 
delivery of their opinions. But in resolute combats yielding not an inch 
to his adversaries, he slowly advanced upon the ground they abandoned, 
and became a conqueror without ever being acknowledged as a leader. 

Sedgwick was at that time the best debater among the few speaking 
fellows of the Geological Society. There was a meaning in the style of 
his oratory, and his genius animated all he said. Rapid in delivery, quick 
in retort, cutting in satire, he was also prompt in seizing every fact favour- 
able to his opinions. He was feared by his opponents, petted by his audi- 
tory. Conscious of his strength, he had but little pity for weakness: he 
was impatient of mediocrity and despised pretence. But although he cut 
down to the very roots of error, when he believed that operation to be 
necessary, he did so from a consciousness of duty, and not from an indif- 
ference to the pain he produced. Among the younger Fellows, he was 
the favourite, and deserved the respect they felt for him. No man taught 
them so much or so well. When this man, who had no equal, entered 
the lists as a disputant, he was sure of some success, for his speech pleased 
when he failed to support his epinions. As a field-geologist he was per- 
haps superior to all the men of his age, for he successfully completed 
surveys which no other man was then competent to undertake. Mur- 
chison was often associated with him at that time, and many papers in 
the Transactions of the Society were the progeny of that union. How 
much the present director of the Geological Survey is indebted to that 
alliance they best know. But the critic, who is most confident in compar- 
ing the self-dependent genius of the one with the well-aided successful 
industry of the other, must regret that an early friendship should have 
been rudely broken, and that many evils, public as well as private, should 
have followed the disunion. 

Henry De la Beche had but little in common with the men I have 
mentioned. Quick, restless, and enthusiastic, he entered with vivacity 
into every inquiry which attracted his attention ; but he wanted order and 
that clearness of perception which was the marked quality of almost all 
the great men who in his time made themselves a name in the annals of 
geology. When eager, he overshot his mark; when unenthusiastic, he 
aimed toolow. His books fairly represent him. As a companion in the 
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museum, at coffee-time, after the meeting, when the conversation was free, 
De la Beche was pleasant and instructive. The ease of conversation suited 
him better than the formalities of discourse and the restrictions of debate. 
The little man was given to rambling; and if you could hold him by the 
button for half an hour, you might draw from his richly-cultivated mind 
details most varied and valuable upon almost any subject connected with 
his special pursuits. 

But Buckland was the man most readily approached and most easily 
engaged in conversation. Say nothing about the Diluvian theory, and 
ask any of the men who then frequented the rooms of the Geological 
Society what sort of reputation the doctor had among the young Fellows. 
He indulged, as every body knows, a wonderful fancy for old bones, and 
no man could chat so pleasantly over such dry and apparently uninterest- 
ing objects. In all he said and did there was a native humour, geniality 
of feeling, and entire absence of conceit. He seemed to me a man who 
would have had an infinite delight in taking a child upon his knee and 
teaching him all he knew in the language of the nursery. Perhaps he 
did this, but certainly he had the art of freely communicating his know- 
ledge with perfect good-humour, and in a manner which removed quickly 
a sense of inferiority. Buckland was honoured because he was loved. 

The group of remarkable men I have sketched in outline would be 
incomplete without another figure. You might have seen a tall, thin, 
dark-complexioned man, during the meetings of the Society, watching the 
proceedings with the interest of one who knew all that was to be said, and 
waited for the decision of the audience. He had some sign of recognition 
for every one, but he was preoccupied, and listened attentively only when 
you had some discovery to tell, or some question to ask. If a difficulty 
remained after the discussion, he would solve it; if a thought was sug- 
gested during the proceedings, he would determine its value ; if you had 
a few specimens in your pocket, he would name them. But to know some- 
thing about him,—the vast resources of his mind, the industry with which 
he worked, the persistence of his thought and research,—it was necessary 
to wait till the company was gone; and then, if you were in earnest and 
could obtain admittance into his room, you might return home some hours 
after midnight fatigued, excited, full of resolution and hope, but with a 
consciousness of your incapacity to receive a tithe of the knowledge pos- 
sessed by that extraordinary man. Students are not rare, hard-working 
men of letters and science are plenty ; but he excelled all others in ability 
to continue thought for many hours without sleep, and almost without pain- 
ful fatigue. ‘To him every Fellow who read a paper before the Society was 
more or less indebted. By him the fossils were frequently named, and 
in tracing the relation of English strata to foreign deposits by a compari- 
son of organic remains, his assistance was commonly sought. How much 
the Transactions of the Society were for many years enriched by him 
every one knows, and I say no more now than has been said often by 
every geologist—both the Society and the science owed much to the 
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knowledge and incessant labours of William Lonsdale. The work which 
bears his name, valuable as it is, is unimportant in comparison to that 
which is anonymous. 

Some of the men of whom I have spoken are now the habitants of 
another world, and it is not for me to speculate upon the question whether 
they are still cognisant of the subjects which here occupied their thoughts 
and prompted their ambition. They did their work nobly, and their names 
will be long remembered. Those of their companions and fellow-la- 
bourers who have yet to finish their journey are, like myself, approaching 
the end, either by lapse of time or by the premature expenditure of the 
vital force; but if they have used their talents wisely, and increased the 
stock of human knowledge, they may be content, so far as their duty to 
society is concerned, to rest from their labours, when their work is done. 


CLIFTON. 
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Rambling about the Hebrides. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH. 





THE month of August is to the year what Sunday is to the week. Dur- 
ing that month a section of the working world rests. Bradshaw is con- 
sulted, portmanteaus are packed, knapsacks are strapped on, steamboats 
and railway-carriages are crammed, and from Calais to Venice the tourist 
saunters and looks about him. It is absolutely necessary that the Briton 
should have, each year, ‘one month’s cessation from accustomed labour. 
He works hard, puts money in his purse, and it is his whim, when 
August comes, by way of recreation, to stalk deer on Highland corries, 
to kill salmon on Norwegian fiords, to stand on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and to perambulate the pavements of Madrid, Naples, and St. 
Petersburg. ‘Tio rush over the world during vacation is a thing on 
which the respectable Briton sets his heart. ‘lo remain at home is to 
lose caste and self-respect. People may not care one rush for the Rhine, 
but that sacred stream they must behold each year or die. Of all the 
deities, Fashion possesses the most zealous votaries. No one can boast 
amore extensive martyrology. Its worshipers are terribly sincere, and 
many a secret penance do they undergo, and many a flagellation do they 
inflict upon themselves in private. 

Early in the month in which English tourists descend on the Con- 
tinent in a shower of gold, I was heaving in the Clansman steamer round 
the headland of Ardnamurchan, bound for the Hebrides. It was not my 
first visit to the islands, nor yet my second. And when, rolling round 
that iron coast,—on which the big Atlantic billow smites, then leaps up in 
a column of foam fifty feet high,—you catch the islands beyond, I think I 
never beheld a finer sight. Muck is in front, then Eigg, with its high 
towering rock, like a curling wave about to break, associated with one 
of the bloodiest stories of the old Highland time; then farther on Rum 
and Skye; and in the latter island, as the steamer advances, you may 
behold the clouds and the Cuchullins holding strange commerce toge- 
ther. I confess to a strong affection for those remote regions. Jaded 
and nervous with eleven months’ labour or disappointment, there will 
you find the medicine of silence and repose. Pleasant, after poring 
over books, to watch the cormorant at early morning flying with cut- 
stretched neck over the sleek firth; pleasant, lying in some sunny hollow 
at noon, to hear the sheep bleating above ; pleasant at evening to listen 
to wild stories of the isles, told by the peat-fire; and pleasantest of all, 
lying awake at midnight, to catch, muffled by the distance, the dull 
thunder of the Northern Sea, and to think of all the ears the sound has 
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filled. Then one believes in Ossian; one is dipped in a supernatural 
element, and the goings and comings of ghosts—laughed at in cities— 
seem the likeliest things in the world. 

The chain of islands on the western coast of Scotland, extending 
from Bute, in the throat of the Clyde, beloved of invalids, to St. Kilda, 
looking through a cloud of sea-birds toward the polar night, was origin- 
ally an appanage of the crown of Norway. To this day, in the islands, 
the Norse element is distinctly visible. Claims of pure Scandinavian 
descent are put forward by many of the old families. Old Norwegian 
castles, perched on bold headlands, with a noise of sea-birds around 
them, yet moulder in hearing of the restless surge. The sea-rovers come 
no longer to those wild shores in their dark galleys, but hill and dale 
wear ancient names that sigh responsive to the Norway pine. ‘The in- 
habitant of Mull or Skye perusing the “ Burnt Njal” is struck by the 
names of localities, so similar are they to the names of localities in his 
own neighbourhood. Professor Munck, of Christiania, states that the 
names of many of the islands, Arran, Gigha, Mull, Tyree, Skye, Rassa, 
Lewes, and others, are, in their original form, Norwegian, and not Gaelic. 
Situated, as these islands are, between Norway and Scotland, the Norse- 
man found them convenient stepping-stones or resting-places on his way 
to the richer southern lands. There he erected temporary strongholds, 
and founded settlements. Doubtless, in course of time, the son of the 
Norseman looked on the daughter of the Celt and found her fair, and a 
mixed race was the result of the alliance. But here and there the Scan- 
dinavian blood seems to have kept itself intact ; for wandering up and 
down among the islands, we encounter faces that possess no Celtic ele- 
ment, and which carry the imagination to 


“ Noroway ower the faem :” 


people with cool, calm blue eyes, and hair yellow as the dawn; who are 
resolute and persistent, slow in pulse and speech, and who contrast with 
the more explosive Celtic element surrounding them, as the iron head- 
land with the fierce surge that washes it, or a block of polished mar- 
ble with the heated palm. ‘To visit the Western Islands is to make a 
progress into “the dark backward and abysm of time.” You turn 
your back on the present, and walk into antiquity. The Canongate 
of Edinburgh is Scottish history fossilised, but in the Hebrides you 
stumble on matters older still. Every thing about the traveller is re- 
mote and strange. You hear a foreign language; you are surrounded 
by Macleods, Macdonalds, and Nicolsons; you come on gray stones 
standing upright on the moor, marking the site of a battle, or the burial- 
place ofa chief. You listen to traditions of ancient skirmishes ; you sit on 
ruins of unknown date in which Ossian might have sung. The loch 
yonder was darkened by the banner of King Haco. Prince Charles wan- 
dered over this heath, or slept in that cave. The country is thinly 
peopled, and its solitude is felt as a burden. The scenery is wild ; the 
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sound of the vexed sea is ever in your ears; the wind is gusty on the 
moor, and ever and anon the craggy jages of the hills are obscured by 
swirls of fiercely-blown rain. All this dreary environment naturally acts 
upon and shapes the character of the people. The Highlander of Scott, 
like the Red Indian of Cooper, is to a large extent an ideal being. But 
as Uncas does really wear war-paint, wield a tomahawk, scalp his enemies, 
and, when the time comes, stoically dies,—so the Highlander possesses 
many of the qualities popularly ascribed to him. Scott exaggerated 
only; he did not invent. He looked with a poet’s eye on the district 
north of the Grampians,—a vision keener than any other for what is, but 
which burdens, or supplements, or glorifies with far more than that,— 
which, in point of fact, puts a nimbus around every thing. The High- 
lander is a distinct class amongst the British people. For generations 
his land was shut against civilisation by mountain and forest and in- 
tricate pass. While the large drama of Scottish history was being played 
out in the Lowlands, he was busy in his mist with narrow clan-fights 
and revenges. He was, and is, a proud, loving, and punctilious being, 
full of loyalty, careful of social degree ; with a bared head for his chief, a 
jealous eye for his equal, and an armed heel for his inferior. His sense 
of the family relationship was strong, and around every individual the 
widening rings of cousinship extended to the very verge of the clan. He 
is song-loving,, “of imagination all compact,” and out of the natural phe- 
nomena of his mountain region,—his mist and rain-cloud, wan sea-setting 
of the moon, keen stars glancing through rifts of murky vapour,—he has 
drawn his superstitions of death-lights on the sea, and the boding shroud 
high on the living heart. To a great extent his climate has made him 
what he is. He is a child of the mist. His songs are melancholy for the 
most part; and the monotony of the moor, the sob of the wave on the 
rock, the sigh of the wind in the long grass of the deserted church- 
yard, may be discovered in his music. ‘The musical instrument in which 
he chiefly delights renders most successfully the battle-march and the 
coronach. The Highlands are now open to all the influences of civilisa- 
tion. The inhabitants wear breeches, and speak English even as we. 
Old gentlemen peruse their Times with spectacles on nose. Young lads 
consult their Gradus even as in other quarters of the British islands. 
Young ladies knit, and practise music, and wear crinoline. But the old 
descent and breeding are visible through all modern disguises; and your 
Highlander at Oxford or Cambridge—discoverable not only by his rocky 
countenance, but by some dash of wild blood, or eccentricity, or en- 
thusiasm, or logical trust and turn of thought—is as much a child of 
the mist as his ancestor who, three centuries ago, was called a “ Wilde 
Man,” or a “ Red Shanks ;” who could, if need were, live on a little oat- 
meal, sleep in snow, and with one hand on the stirrup keep pace with the 
swiftest horse, let his rider spur never so fiercely. It is in the Isles, how- 
ever, and particularly amongst the old Islesmen, that the Highland cha- 
racter is, at this day, to be found in its purity. There, in the dwelling 
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of the gentleman proprietor, or still more on the large sheep-farm, you 
find the hospitality, the prejudice, the generosity, the pride of birth, the 
delight in ancient traditions, which smack of the antique time. Love 
of wandering, and pride in military life, are characteristic of the old 
families. If the pen is alien to their fingers, they have wielded the 
sword industriously. They have had representatives in every Peninsular 
and Indian battle-field. India has been the chosen field of their activity. 
Among the miniatures religiously kept in every family, more than one- 
half are soldiers, and several of them have attained no inconsiderable rank. 
Skye itself has given to the British and Indian armies at least a dozen 
generals, And in other services the Islesman has drawn his sword. Mar- 
shal Macdonald had Hebridian blood in his veins; and my friend Mr. 
M‘Tan remembers meeting him at Armadale Castle, and tells me that 
he looked like a Jesuit in his long coat. And lads to whom the 
profession of arms was shut have gone off to plant indigo in Bengal or 
coffee in Ceylon, and returned with gray hair to the Islands to spend 
their money there, and to make the stony soil a little greener; and for 
all their absence Gaelic did not moulder on their tongues, nor did their 
fingers forget their cunning with the pipes. So it seems that the 
Northern blood retains its virtue; that with a heart fixed on home it 
wanders the world; that it grasps the sword-hilt firmly, but not more 
firmly than the extended hand of a friend. 

I confess that, of all Hebridian associations, Dr. Johnson’s visit is the 
pleasantest. How the Doctor ever got there is a matter to me of per- 
petual wonder. He liked books, good cheer, club-life, the roar of Fleet 
Street, good talk, and witty companions. We cannot imagine what 
attractions the rainy and surge-beaten islands had for the author of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes. Wordsworth had not yet made fashionable 
a love for mountain and lake, and the shapes of changing cloud. Scott 
had not yet thrown the glamour of romance over the Northern Land, 
from the Sark to the Fitful Head. For fine scenery Johnson did not 
care one rush. When Boswell, in the fulness of his delight, pointed out 
“an immense mountain,” he sincerely sneered “an immense protu- 
berance.” The streaming rain-cloud, which would put Mr. Ruskin into 
ecstasies, could only suggest to the moralist the urgent necessity of an 
umbrella or a coach. Johnson loved his ease; and a visit to the 
Western Islands in that day was a serious matter. In his wanderings, 
the Doctor was exposed to rain and wind, indifferent cookery, tempes- 
tuous seas, and occasional remarks of persons neither witty nor learned. 
I protest, when I think of the burly Doctor travelling in those regions, 
voluntarily resigning for a while all London delights, I admire him as a 
very hero. Boswell commemorates certain outbreaks of petulance and 
spleen; but, on the whole, the great man seems to have been pleased 
with his adventure. I have, in a considerable steamer, more than once 
shivered at the heavy surge breaking on Ardnamurchan ; but the Doctor 
passed the place in an open boat, “lying down below in philosophical 
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tranquillity, with a grayhound at his back to keep him warm ;” while poor 
Bozzy remained in the rain above, clinging for dear life to a rope which 
a sailor gave him to hold, quieting his insurgent stomach as best he could 
with pious considerations, and sadly disturbed when a bigger wave than 
usual came combing over, making the boat heel, with the objections 
which have been made to a particular providence—objections “ which 
Dr. Hawkesworth had lately revived in his preface to the Voyages to 
the South Seas.” Boswell’s Journal of the tour is delicious reading; full 
of amusing egotism ; unsconsciously comic when he speaks for himself, 
and at the same time valuable, memorable, wonderfully clear and dra- 
matic in presentment when “that Majestic Teacher of Moral and Religious 
Wisdom” appears. What a singular capacity the man had to exhibit 
his hero in the form and habit as he lived, and complacently to write 
himself down an ass! It needed a certain versatility to accomplish the 
feat, one would think. In both ways the most eminent success attends 
him. And yet this absurdity of Boswell has all the effect of the nicest 
art. Johnson floats, a vast galleon, in the sea of Boswell’s vanity; and, 
in contrast with the levity of the element in which it exists, its bulk ap- 
pears all the more impressive. In Skye one can now and again come on 
the track of the distinguished travellers. Passing out of Broadford, you 
note in a green glen on the left the ruins of the House of Corrichatachin, 
—now a mere confused pile of stones,—and cannot but regard it with a 
curious interest. No ghost haunts it. No tragedy was enacted on the 
spot. But there Boswell, in company with some young Highland bloods, 
—ah me, their very grandchildren must be dead or gray by this !— 
brewed and quaffed five gigantic bowls of punch, with what wild talk we 
can fancy ; and the friend of the “Majestic Teacher of Moral and Reli- 
gious Wisdom” went to bed at five in the morning, and awoke with the 
headache of a reprobate. Did they fancy, these young men, as they sat 
that night and drank, that a hundred years after people would write of 
their doings? Picking one’s steps around the ruin, one thinks curiously 
of the flushed faces which death has cooled for so long. Some thirty 
miles north from Corrichatachin, on the shore of Loch Snizort,—waters 
shadowed by King Haco’s galleys, as they passed on to defeat at Largs, 
—we stumble on the ruins of the old house of Kingsburgh. The site is 
marked by a mere protuberance on the grassy turf, and in the space 
where fires burned, and little feet pattered, and men and women eat and 
drank, and the cheerful bowl smoked, great trees are growing. To this 
place did Flora Macdonald come, and the Prince dressed in woman’s 
clothes; there they rested for the night, and departed next morning. 
And the sheets in which the wanderer slept were carefully put aside, and, 
years after, they became a shroud for the lady of the house. And the 
old shoes the Prince wore were kept by Kingsburgh till his dying day, 
and after that a “zealous Jacobite gentleman” paid twenty guineas 
for the treasure. That love for the young Ascanius!—the carnage of 
Culloden, and noble blood reddening many scaffolds, could not wash it 
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out. Fancy his meditations on all that devotion when an old besotted 
man in Rome! To the same place also came Boswell and Johnson, with 
a cold in his head. There the Doctor saluted Flora, and snivelled his 
compliments, and slept in the bed the Prince occupied. There Boswell 
was in a cordial humour, and, as his fashion was, “promoted a cheer- 
ful glass.” And all these people are ghosts and less. And:as I write, 
the wind is rising on Loch Snizort, and through the autumn rain the 
yellow leaves are falling on the places where the Prince and the Doctor 
sat. 

Of all the Islands, Skye is the most renowned for its scenery, and 
certainly its aspect is remarkable and memorable enough. A consider- 
able portion is mere marshy moor, so poverty-stricken that the heather 
can hardly draw from it its purple in September; but the remainder is 
strange, rocky, fantastic, a very nightmare of nature. The Cuchullins 
are jagged like the edge of a saw. The silence and the solitude of Loch 
Corriskin weigh on you. Standing there, you are impressed with the 
fancy that the mountains are silent because they are listening so in- 
tently ; speak, and they take up your words and repeat them one to 
another, and curiously try them over; shout, and you awake a multitude 
of skyey voices; fire a rifle, and the report reverberates into a whole 
battle of Waterloo. Sligichan is a famous halting-place for the tourist. 
Beautiful it cannot be called. The hills are monstrous, abnormal, cha- 
otic, resembling the other hills on the earth’s surface as Hindoo deities 
resemble human beings. In summer they are red as copper, with great 
ragged patches of verdure upon them, as if the coppery mass had 
rusted green. On these green spaces cattle feed from March to Octo- 
ber. Quirang might be the scene of a Walpurgis night; there might 
be held a Norway witch’s Sabbath. ’Tis a huge spire of rock, 1000 feet 
in height, with another spire or needle sticking out of it. Its whole envi- 
ronment is strange and weird in character, rising into rocky ridges here, 
like the spine of some huge animal; sinking into hollows there, with 
pools in the hollows—seen often glimmering through drifts of misty 
rain. Ona clear day, with a bright sun above, the ascent may be plea- 
surable, but with every ledge and block slippery, every runnel a torrent, 
wind taking liberties with your cap, and making your plaid stream like 
a meteor in the troubled air, white mists boiling up from black chasms, 
rain making disastrous twilight of noonday,—horror shoots through your 
pulses, your brain swims on the giddy pathway, and, taking your ease in your 
inn, slippered, before a good fire, a smoking bowl of punch making fragrant 
the apartment, rushes across your soul with all the liveliness of utter de- 
spair, like the fallen Adam’s recollections of his paradise. And as Charles 
Lamb’s opinion of the turnip-crop depended upon the legs of mutton, the 
tourist’s opinion of Skye scenery depends upon the weather. During the 
past summer the writer resided for four weeks in the Island, and had, 
during that period, only four days of partial rain—rain being incessant 
during the other twenty-seven. There was but little pleasure in conse- 
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quence; and yet there were compensations. To that rainy weather I am 
indebted for the edification arising from an attentive perusal of Dr. 
Isaac Watts on the “ Human Mind;” and travelling in steam-boats and 
mail-cars, I saw certain effects of wind and rain and gleams of light 
which, were I a painter and able to reproduce, would astonish the critics 
of the next Royal Society’s Exhibition. People standing before my 
streaming canvas would put up their umbrellas. How I would dazzle 
their eyes with my wet cliff smitten by a passing sunlight! How I 
would bring my rainbow out of the gloom, the burning angel of the 
shower ! 

Wandering up and down these Western Islands, you are brought in 
contact with Ossian, and are immediately launched upon a sea of per- 
plexities as to the genuineness of Macpherson’s translation. That fine 
poems should have been composed in the Highlands thirteen centuries 
ago, and that these should have existed through that immense period of 
time, on the memories and tongues of the common people, is sufficiently 
startling. The Border Ballads, old as some unquestionably are, are chil- 
dren in their bloem compared with the hoary Ossianic legends and songs. 
It is not to be marvelled at, that men have been found unwilling to credit 
their claims to antiquity. On the other hand, the theory that Macpher- 
son, whose literary efforts when he did not pretend to translate are 
extremely poor and meagre, should have by sheer force of imagination 
created poems confessedly full of fine things, with strong local colouring, 
not devoid of a weird sense of remoteness, with characters shadowy as 
if seen through racking Celtic mist ; poems too which have been received 
by his countrymen as genuine, which Dr. Johnson scornfully abused, and 
which Dr. Blair enthusiastically praised; which have been translated 
into every language in Europe; which Goethe and Napoleon admired ; 
from which Carlyle has drawn lis “ red son of the furnace,” and many a 
memorable sentence else ; and over which there has raged for more than a 
hundred years now a critical and philological battle, with victory inclining 
to neither side ;—that the poor Macpherson should have created these poems, 
is, if possible, more startling than their claim of antiquity. If Macpher- 
son created Ossian, he was an athlete who made one surpassing leap, and 
was palsied ever afterwards ; a marksman who made a ringing centre at 
his first shot, and never afterwards could hit the target. It is well enough 
known that the Highlanders, like all half-civilised nations, had their 
legends and their minstrelsy; that they were fond of reciting these 
poems and runes aloud, and that the person who retained on his memory 
the greatest variety of tales and songs was to the gatherings round the 
ancient peat-fires what champagne is to the modern dinner. And it is 
astonishing how much legendary material a single memory might retain. 
In illustration, Dr. Brown, in his History of the Highlands, informs us 
that “the late Captain John Macdonald of Breakish, a native of the 
Island of Skye, declared upon oath, at the age of seventy-eight, that he 
could repeat, when a boy between twelve and fifteen years of age (about 
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the year 1740), from one to two hundred Gaelic poems, differing in 
length and in number of verses; and that he had learned them from an 
old man about eighty years of age who sang them for years to his father, 
when he went to bed at night, and in the spring and winter before he 
rose in the morning.” ‘The late Rev. Dr. Stuart, minister of Luss, knew 
“an old Highlander in the Isle of Skye who repeated to him for three 
successive days, and during several hours each day, without hesitation, 
and with the utmost rapidity, many thousand lines of ancient poetry, and 
would have continued his repetitions much longer, if the Doctor had 
required him to do so.” From such a raging torrent of song, the Doctor 
doubtless fled for his life. Evidently there was a sufficiency of poetic 
material existing in the Islands. But more than this, when Macpherson, 
at the urgent request of Home, Blair, and others, went to the Highlands 
to collect materials for his translations, he undoubtedly received Gaelic 
Mss. And Mr. Farquharson (Dr. Brown tells us), Prefect of Studies at 
Douay College in France, was the possessor of Gaelic Mss. ; and in 1766 
he received a copy of Macpherson’s Ossian, and “ Mr. Muc Gillivray, a 
student there at the time, saw them (Macpherson’s translations and the Mss.) 
frequently collated, and states the common complaint that the transla- 
tions fell very far short of the energy and beauty of the originals; and 
the said Mr. Mac Gillivray was convinced that the Mss. contained all 
the poems translated by Macpherson, because he recollected very dis- 
tinctly having heard Mr. Farquharson say, after having read the transla- 
tions, that he had all these poems in his collection.” I for one will never 
believe that Macpherson was more than a somewhat free translator. 
Despite Gibbon’s sneer, I do “indulge the pleasing supposition that 
Fingal lived, and Ossian sung';” and more than that, it is my weakness 
to consider that these misty fantasmal Ossianic fragments, with their 
ear-borne heroes, that come and go like clouds on the wind, their 
frequent apparitions, the “stars dim twinkling through their forms,” 
their maidens fair and pale as lunar rainbows, are, in their own literary 
place, worthy of every recognition. If you think these poems exagger- 
ated, go out at Sligichan and see what wild work the pencil of moonlight 
makes on a canvas of shifting vapour. Does that seem nature or a mad- 
man’s dream? Look at the billowy clouds rolling off the brow of 
Blaavin, all golden and on fire with the rising sun! Wordsworth’s verse 
does not more completely mirror the lake country than do the poems 
of Ossian the terrible scenery of the Isles. Grim and fierce and dreary 
as the night-wind is his strain, for not with rose and nightingale had the 
old bard to do; but with the thistle waving on the ruin, the upright 
stones that mark the burying-place of heroes, weeping female faces white 
as sea-foam in the moon, the breeze mourning alone in the desert, the 
battles and friendships of his far-off youth, and the swift flight of the 
“dark brown years.” The local colouring of these fragments is wonder- 
ful. They are full of mists as the Hebridian glens themselves. Ossian 
seeks his images in the vapoury wraiths. Take the following of two 
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chiefs parted by their king. ‘They sink from their king on either side, 
like two columns of morning mist when the sun rises between them on 
his glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on either side, each towards 
its reedy pool.” You cannot help admiring the image; and I saw the 
misty circumstance this very morning, when the kingly sun struck the 
earth with his spear of light, and the cloven mists rolled backwards to 
their pools like guilty things. 

It is not to be supposed that Ossianic legends are often told now 
around the Island peat-fires. But we know what stories are really told. 
Mr. J. F. Campbell has recently presented us with two volumes full of 
Hebridian legends, and these legends have been collected within the last 
year or two. In the Hebridian huts these tales will be told this very 
winter, while the wind whistles without, and the peat-fire flashes on a ring 
of earnest faces. From these volumes we learn that story-telling is the 
sweetener of the Islesman’s nights, and that to the house of the man gifted 
with a good memory and a fluent tongue people congregate from far and 
near. In his introduction to the volumes, Mr. Campbell gives a sketch of 
a gifted story-teller of the Isles, and the extract is not only interesting as 
to subject-matter, but reveals in the writer the possession of a style singu- 
larly clear, fresh, and picturesque. 


“Let me describe one ofthese old story-men as a type of his kind. I 
trust he will not be offended, for he was very polite tome. His name is 
MacPhie ; he lives at the north end of South Uist, where the road ends at 
a sound, which has to be forded at the ebb to goto Benbecula. The house 
is built of a double wall of loose boulders, with a layer of peat three feet 
thick between the walls. The ends are round, and the roof rests on the 
inner wall, leaving room for a crop of yellow gowans. A man might walk 
round the roof on the top of the wall. There is but one room, with two low 
doors, one on each side of the house. The fire is on the floor ; the chimney 
is a hole above it; and the rafters are hung with pendants and festoons of 
shining black peat reek. They are of birch from the mainland, American 
drift wood, or broken wreck. ‘They support a covering of turf and straw, 
and stones, and heather ropes, which keep out the rain well enough. 

The house stands on a green bank, with gray rocks protruding through 
the turf; and the whole neighbourhood is pervaded by cockle-shells, which 
indicate the food of the people and their fishing pursuits. Ina neighbour- 
ing kiln there were many cart-loads about to be burned, to make that lime 
which is so durable in the old castles. The owner of the house, whom I 
visited twice, is seventy-nine. He told me nine stories, and, like all the 
others, declared that there was no man in the Islands who knew them so 
well. ‘He could not say how many he knew;’ he seemed to know versions 
of every thing I had got; and he told me plainly that my versions were good 
for nothing. ‘ Huch! thou hast not got them right at all.’ ‘ They came 
into his mind,’ he said, ‘sometimes at night when he could not sleep,—old 
tales that he had not heard for threescore years.’ 

He had the manner of a practised narrator, and it is quite evident that 
he is one ; he chuckled at the interesting parts, and laid his withered finger 
on my knee as he gave out the terrible parts with due solemnity. A small 
boy in a kilt, with large round glittering eyes, was standing mute at his 
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knee, gazing at his wrinkled face, and devouring every word. The boy’s 
mother first boiled, and then mashed the potatoes; and his father, a well-grown 
man in tartan breeks, ate them. Ducks and ducklings, a cat and a kitten, 
some hens and a baby, all tumbled about on the clay floor together, and 
expressed their delight at the savoury prospect, each in his own fashion ; 
and three wayfarers dropped in and listened for a spell, and passed their 
remarks, till the ford was shallow. The light came streaming down the 
chimney and through a single pane of glass, lighting up a track in the blue 
mist of the peat-smoke, and fell on the white hair and brown withered 
face of the old man, as he sat on alow stool with his feet to the fire; and 
the rest of the dwelling, with all its plenishing of boxes and box-beds, 
dishes and dresser, and gear of all sorts, faded away through shades of 
deepening brown, to the black darkness of the smoked roof and the ‘peat 
corner. There we sat and smoked and talked for hours, till the tide 
ebbed, and then I crossed the ford by wading up to the waist, and dried my 
clothes in the wind in Benbecula.” 

The tales and legends contained in these volumes resemble in essen- 
tials many of those which Dr. Dasent has translated for us from the 
Norse. Several stories springing from the same roots I have myself 
heard in the Lowlands and in Ireland. They are, of course, full of 
witches and wizards; of great wild giants crying out, “ Hiv! haw! 
hoagraich! It is a drink of thy blood that quenches my thirst this 
night!” and wonderful castles with turrets and banqueting-halls; of 
magic spells, and spirits of men and women dolefully imprisoned in 
shapes of beast and bird. As tales, few of them can be considered per- 
fect; the supernatural element is strong in many, but frequently it 
breaks down under some prosaic or ludicrous circumstance; the spell 
breaks somehow, and you care not to read farther. Now and then a 
spiritually ghastly imagination passes into a revolting familiarity and 
destroys itself. In these stories all times and conditions of life are curi- 
ously mixed; and this mixture shows the passage of the story through 
generations from tongue to tongue. If you meet on the bleak Skye 
shore a log of wood with Indian carvings peeping through a crust of 
native barnacles, it needs no prophet to see that it has crossed the At- 
lantic. The effect of these stories, beginning in antiquity and ending 
with a touch of the present, is extremely odd; in one, a soldier in the 
enjoyment of a pension is introduced, and in another a mermaiden and 
a general of the British army figure. It is like the dance on the outside 
stage of the country booth before the performances begin, in which the 
mailed crusader, King Richard III., a barmaid, and a modern “ swell” 
meet and mingle in perfect familiarity. But many of these tales, even 
when they resemble those told elsewhere, are coloured by the Celtic 
scenery and pervaded by the Celtic imagination. In reading the stories 
one is curiously impressed by a bare, desolate, woodless country, and this 
impression is not produced by any formal statement of fact; it arises 
partly from the paucity of actors in the stories, and partly from the desert 
spaces over which the actors travel, and partly from the number of car- 
rion crows and ravens and malign hill-foxes which they encounter. The 
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“hoody,” as the crow is called, hops, and flits, and croaks through all 
the stories. His black wing is seen every where. And it is the frequent 
appearance of these birds and beasts, never familiar, never domesticated, 
always outside the dwelling, and of evil omen when they fly or steal 
across the path, which gives to the stories much of their unearthly and 
direful character. The Celt plainly has not yet subdued nature. He 
trembles before the unknown powers. He cannot be sportive for the 
fear that is in his heart. In his legends there is no merry Puck, no 
Ariel, no Robin Goodfellow, no half-benevolent, half-malignant Brownie 
even. ‘These creatures live in imaginations more emancipated from fear. 
The mists blind the Celt on the perilous mountain-side, the sea is smitten 
white on his rocks, the wind bends and dwarfs his pine-wood; and as 
nature is cruel to him, and as his light and heat are gathered from the 
moor, and his most plenteous food from the whirlpool and the foam, we 
need not be surprised that few are the sweet and gracious shapes that 
haunt his fancy. 

No idea of these Hebridian stories can be given by extract here; 
and, in default thereof, we must recommend our readers to get the volumes 
for themselves. This much the writer may say, that if ever in the 
neighbourhood of Mr. MacPhie, who “lives at the north end of South 
Uist, where the road ends at a sound, which has to be forded at the ebb 
to go to Benbecula,” he would rather listen to his wild stories for the 
hour, than for twice the time to any lecturer, however learned, scientific, 
and improving. ° 
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A Curl. 


I. 


Tuis delicate ringlet rare, 
Which I hold with fingers a-glow, 
Is full of the bright 
Subdued starlight 
Which danced in the perfumed hair 
Of a woman I once held fair; 
And I puzzle my brains to know 
If the heart of the woman or girl 
Hath kept the light of the long ago 
As long as the yellow curl. 


I. 


What matter? Why, little or none,— 
She is naught to me now, understand ; 
But I feel less sad 
Than tearfully glad, 
And a thrill of self-pride has run 
Through my veins like a flash of the sun,— 
That with so unheeding a hand 
I can grasp a small part of the gold 
Which dazzled my brains when I planned and planned 
For the love of that woman of old. 


Ill, 


See ! I crush it ’tween finger and thumb, 
Half in cruelty, half in jest:— f 
As she lies asleep 
Does a shudder creep 
Through her heart, and render it dumb ? 
Does a sorrowful whisper come 
From her past, while her lord is at rest 
By her side, and none else are near, 
While she shudders away from her husband's breast, 
And hides her face in her fear ? 
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Iv. 
Is her heart quite withered and sere ? 
Are the pledges forgotten yet 
That, with flashing face, 
In a secret place, 
She breathed in my tingling ear, 
In the morning of the year, 
When after long parting we met 
By the sea on the shadowy lawn, 
And talked till the sunset faded to jet, 
And the moon and stars made a dawn ? 


v. 
As she lies in her wifely place, 
With the wings of her white soul furled, 
Do the red lips pressed 
To her husband's breast 
Grow scorched with the hot disgrace 
Of the kisses I placed on her face, 
When the mists of the night upcurled 
From the ocean that night of June, 
And made a glamour wherein the world 
Seemed close to the stars and moon ? 


VI. 
By this ringlet of yellow hair, 
Still full of the light forlorn 
Of that parting spot, 
Has she quite forgot 
The passionate love she bare, 
And the hope she promised to share, 
When the ringlet of gold was shorn, 
And the flowers felt the sun on the soil, 
And the fire-fly stars went out i’ the morn, 
And I hurried back to my toil? 


vil. 
I could crush it under my heel ! 
Hath she forgotten the clear 
Vision of fame 
That died when her shame 


Made my thick blood curdle and reel ? 
Hath she a heart to feel ?— 
False to her vows in a year, 
False and hollow as hell, 
False to the voice that warned in her ear, 
And false to her face as well ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A CURE. 


Vi. 
This curl that shé gave'te me 
Fell over her brow of snow: 
So ’twas near the bright 
Spiritual light 
That burned in the brain;—and see! 
I am kissing it tenderly ! 
She is asking for mercy, I know ; 
So I kiss it again and again, 
For I know some charm makes the kisses glow 
Like fire through the woman’s brain. 


IX. 
She cannot choose but atone ! 
She must sin (by this curl that has gleamed 
On her brow!) in thought 
Against him who bought 
The heart already mine own, 
And left me weeping alone. 
*Tis a charm, and my loss is redeemed ! 
And the sin ’gainst her lord will be— 
To remember how close to the stars we seemed 
That night in the mists by the sea. 


% 
She will look in her husband’s face, 
She will kiss him on the cheek; 
She will kiss, she will smile, 
And all the while, 
In thought no other may trace, 
She'll be back in that perfumed place, 
Hearing the words that I speak, 
With a heart too happy to grieve, 
While the sunset dies with a purple streak 
"Neath the whitening star of eve. 


Xi; 
And the voice of the waves will bar 
All harsher sounds from her ears. 
She'll be under the moon 
Of that night of June, 
And the motions of moon and star 
Will trouble her from afar ; 
And then, when the silver spheres 
Fade fitfully each in its place, 
And the red dawn breaks, she will wake in tears, 
And shriek at her husband’s face ! 
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XII. 
And in time, when again and again 
I have kissed the magical gold, 
The man’s gross eyes 
Will be open and wise, 
And his heart will be feverish pain, 
And a doubt will arise in his brain; 
And ere she is grown very old 
He will know what she knows and knew, 
And will see the strange light of that night in her cold 
Face, and despise her too ! 


xm. 
Then perchance in her yearning she may 
Be bewildered and brought to shame, 
By a new delight, 
So like that night 
With its mimical glamour of day, 
That she cannot shake it away ; 
And following it she will roam 
To the darkness whence it came, 
While the man blushes red in his darkened home 
When the children utter her name. 
xIV. 
See ! my passionate lips are warm 
On the curl, in a cruel bliss,— 
In day or mirk 
The charm would work,— 
While she dreams of that night, till her form 
Was caught in the eddies of storm; 
There's a devil impels me to kiss, 
And my blood boils to and fro;— 
She asks for mercy! Shall mercy like this 
Be given her ? No, no, no! 
XV. 
With the world, as it ebbs and flows, 
My harsher heart is in tune; 
Let the memory 
Of her beauty be 
Furled in a soft repose 
Round my heart, like the leaves of a rose! 
The faith which has faded too soon 
I am tearing up by the root; 
For the curl, still bright with that night of June— 
Lo, I trample it under foot. 
Wititams BucHaNnan. 
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Empress Giulia’s Abdication, 





It is gala-night for the Royal Eblana Opera House, which noble temple 
of the lyrical drama, as the world well knows, rises within a furlong or 
so of the Liffey. It is likely that these geographical impressions may 
be but of an imperfect character, for they are gathered through the little 
bull’s-eye of a black condemned cell on wheels, in which I have been 
immursed, an innocent victim, and conscious of no offence in the world. 
Why this place of confinement should have been drawn up to receive its 
prisoner, with its back to the pavement, and its horse projecting into the 
street and obstructing the thoroughfare, seems a profound mystery, be- 
yond its being in the mere fitness of things in reference to such institu- 
tions. Suffice it to say, they do not follow the eternal law of cabs, nor 
impart the equable motion of those vehicles. The heart sinks as I see 
this dark chamber of horror—this square locomotive packing-case—lean- 
ing over on to the pavement yawning for its prey; and when a care- 
less bystander points and intimates that the present function of this mys- 
terious engine is to convey me incontinently to the Royal Eblana Opera, 
I make no protest, but enter mechanically, and have the cell-door 
savagely shut upon me by the cruel gaoler who drives. 

The sensation must be akin to what the notorious Lemuel Gulliver 
experienced when shut up in one of the Brobdingnag’s little caskets, and 
dropped into the sea by an incautious member of that gigantic tribe ; 
save that, in working out my term of imprisonment, there is superadded 
a rocking, churning motion, owing to a nice balance and adjustment upon 
the fine line of an axle. Suddenly churning is suspended with an abrupt 
jolt, which sets the cell quivering and dancing, and with the first shock 
flings the prisoner with force against the bars of his cage. A peculiar 
crunching sound indicates that mischief has been done—possibly a hat 
has been flattened. From the oubliette I can see through the night that 
in front there is a snake-like tail of spectre cells (trunks upon wheels), 
and that we have fallen “into line.” 

A very pretty temple of the drama this Royal Eblana Opera House, 
with its ribbons of galleries running round—its pale and delicate pinks 
and sea-greens—its sugary cupids and boys gambolling together over 
the panels—its gold pillars and crimson-velvet linings. The filtered and 
selecter aristocracy sit together in the common pasturage of a balcon, 
after the French manner, not in the rigid seclusion of the secret cell or 
box; and a cluster of choice Irish flowers, freshly pulled, with the bloom 
on, whose leaves and crimson petals shift and rustle with every turn, 
seem a perfect horse-shoe bed in a dainty garden, or one of the gaudy 
rings in a Roman bouquet. 

Below, in the centre, is the unpicturesque miscellany of the pit— 
poetically named parterre, but which is in truth but a bed of shabby 
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weeds. To-night they have been sown very thickly, even to choking and 
stifling each other. Upwards overhead stretch away other horse-shoe 
flower-beds stocked with but a dingy growth, until it reaches the rank 
and luxuriant vegetation of the galleries: a packed and steaming miscel- 
lany; a compressed Olympus; a dense bank of indistinct faces ; a swel- 
tering and animated marsh of humanity. 

And looking upwards to the realms of mythology, where reign the 
unclean immortals of our planet, and measuring the thickly-sown hang- 
ing-gardens which intervene, down to the huge bed of black flowers in 
the middle, and the dainty flower-bank, in which I personally am no 
more than a black stalk and foil to those pink and white camelias of 
flesh and blood, and Opera-cloak rhododendrons, it occurs to me that 
the aim and purpose of to-night’s work will be tumultuously celebrated. 

As fresh flowers drop in about me, being “ put down” by the official 
gardener in this or that vacant spot, I begin to think over this purpose 
and business of the night. There is to be a jubilee and a funeral service; 
a greeting and a farewell; a triumph and yet a decadence; a coronation 
and yet an abdication. The pretty conceit of the swan that sings, and dies 
as it sings, shall be played out to-night allegorically; and a famous 
Giulia, who has sung her way round and round the world, shall sing 
to-night for the last time, and then sing no more. 

Zamiel-like posters, printed by the Brobdingnags, have been flaming 
out this dismal valediction from appropriate dead walls for weeks back. 
Monstrous vermilion letters have proclaimed to the eye that an empress of 
the Opera will lay down her crown, and descend the throne. True, the 
scoffer’s voice has been heard,—laughing a scornful disbelief, talking of 
previous leave-takings and previous sham abdications. But here is to be 
a genuine leave-taking, irrevocable as conventual last vows; and lest that 
faith and longanimity should hereafter falter, it is whispered that some 
vile (superfluous perhaps) mundane securities have been found taking the 
shape of bond and penalty, and pecuniary pound of flesh to be exacted 
rigorously. The cruel Impressario Shylock and Farmer-General of voices 
has suspicion of how weak and frail is woman’s resolution, when pressed 
by remonstrance and supplication. No; La Diva will sing her last twirl 
and cadence on this very night, and Norma the priestess cut vervain for 
the last time. 

The Drama is being invented in a pretty Grecian valley by persons 
with lyres and Thespian wagons and scarlet draperies, all on a gaudy drop- 
scene floating before me; but behind this Inventing of the Drama I know 
that Empress Giulia is now in some dingy dressing-room, in the thick of 
the theatrical squalor that hangs upon such places, getting on her royal 
robes for the last time. I suspect Empress Giulia is at this moment very 
dismal and heavy of heart, as she fits on her tinsel and finery and gew- 
gaws. I wonder is her mind straying back across the gulf of some 
thirty years or thereabouts, dotted with legions of nights of rapture, of 
Sovereignty, of whirlwind and intoxicating applause, to that night of 
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her reign when she was chosen and proclaimed and crowned frantically : 
when she was the mere subsidiary follower—the pure foil—of one Gui- 
detta, her sister, of whom the world then thought a good deal, trundling 
it about from Bologna to Milan, and other Italian cities? I wonder is 
she thinking,—still in the dingy dressing-room, as her handmaiden fits 
on the tinsel wreath,—is she coursing back to those intermediate days of 
glory when she was classical Empress, with tenor Mario for consort, 
and deep-mouthed Lablache for sultan inimitable ; when the three rioted 
in a splendid musical despotism, and not one dared to seize their sceptre ? 
Since then had insidious rivals stolen upon public favour by servile arts. 
Not yet had risen Linds, or Tietjens, or Carvalhos, or your dainty little 
tricksters Piccolomini and Patti. Is she putting together the pieces 
of that gorgeous dream, and straying back across that long span, by the 
light of incense, jewels, enraptured faces, cascades of flowers, and, best of 
all, the twinkle of gold and silver pieces ? 

I can feel, by a sort of hum and ferment rife high up in the clouds, 
that the grand unwashed mythology have some such sense of the occa- 
sion. Waves and ripples fluctuate over that dim waste of faces, which’ 
seem laid together as closely as that wooden floor of bishops’ heads 
which the facetious Sidney Smith suggested as floor for the Parliament 
House. Out of this yeast and ferment, an impression prevails that some- 
thing will be brewed. But soft! The Invention of the Drama is being 
rolled upwards ; and here is the centre of that wood where the Druids 
have their rites; and here are these curious ecclesiastics themselves in the 
well-known fashionable clerical dress of the period, trooping it in to the 
well-known “ rumpti-dow, rumpti-dow, rumpti-dow” hymn, which the 
lisping child is taught to thrum upon the familiar domestic instrument. 
Refreshing to the eye is the well-known snowy blanketing of these 
ministers of the Established Church in Britain, swith the curly tow 
beards, and the wreaths which somehow seem prickly, and suggest dis- 
comfort in getting them off. J am glad, I say, to see these good priests 
again, and their clothing, which suggests charity and distribution to the 
poor at Christmas,—having of late been elbowed away by that English 
fair-green mob out of M/arta, and the medieval soldiery who served the 
Trovatore, and those questionable ladies and gentlemen in the Louis-Quinze 
suits who visit that naughty little Traviata,—cross to the right and to 
tue left, down the middle and up again—warmly-clad clergy, marching 
to that “rumpti-dow, rumpti-dow, rumpti-dow/”’ while the supernume- 
rary soldiers, or rather the soldier-supernumeraries of the community, 
holding crescents and such symbols on the end of sticks with much tre- 
pidation, mark the time with tolerable exactness. And now that the 
ground is clear, here is that semi-nude tenor in the fleshy no fleshings, 
and the well-known scarlet cloth cast about him, cast over his shoulders, 
under his arm, useful in a thousand ways during love-passages. We are 
glad to see him too, in all his pink nudity, as well as that next friend of 
his,— Flavio, I think he was called,—to whom he imparts his embarrass- 
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ments. Where note, as a striking instance of the force of traditional 
usage, that when I saw this piece last, some ten or twelve years back, I 
distinctly recall the next friend’s wearing a silvered pasteboard helmet; 
on the present occasion the next friend wears a silvered pasteboard 
helmet. That false Pollio, who treated his mistress so scurvily, is ap- 
parently fortified against colds, for he always comes into the open air with- 
out hat or helm, silvered, pasteboard, or of any description whatever. 
Druids again! Established Church again! Blanketing again! 
Rumpti-dow with ten-fold vigour. A hollow square and an altar. 
And here, after a train of white women, descends majestically the Em- 
press, the Queen, La Diva, Norma. Unclean mythology burst into 
a roar, howl at her, shriek at her, whistle shrill cat-calls at her, and 
flog the panels of their gallery noisily at her,—all substantial tokens of 
celestial approbation. Looking up, I can see that these divine beings 
have mostly cast those earthly skins which the laws of an imperfect mor- 
tality have compelled them to bear, and now appear in immortal shirt- 
sleeves. Further, I discern that the whole edge of their celestial dwelling 
has burst into fluttering particoloured flags,—blue, red, tricolor, Union 
Jack, and green,—which emblems are being waved frantically. Further, 
I discern that a festoon of huge flags has somehow gotten across the 
theatre, and hangs down from the ceiling in graceful folds; shirt-sleeves 
clap furiously ; kid-gloves from the flower-beds swell the din; and the 
dark mass in the pit, Erebus, has risen to its feet, and with wild cries is 
waving its hat, cap, handkerchief, and every thing that can be waved. 
But the abdicating Empress herself? We know that classic face 
and figure, which has become identified with, and is, Norma, the Druid 
priestess. Now, perhaps, that face and figure is not so wholly classic; 
yet, for this night only, we are not to be sourly critical; and here is 
indeed a flash of the old bearing and majestic grace. There is the 
wreath, and there are those white priestess’s robes, only with a deep black 
pallium or tunic cast over them. For this is of a Saturday night; and 
we all know well what gloomy news was speeding over the country but 
the Saturday night before. It is Norma in mourning. He that guides 
the orchestra, and rides the instrumental storm, grasps his stick with black 
kid-gloves. Most funereal symbol! Hark to “Casta Diva,” familiar to 
organs, to households, trilled through with wonderful effect. So with 
the tripping gymnastics that follow, more familiar still, and which sets 
the Immortal heels patting noisily in time to the beat. At the end 
general rapture, and roar for repetition, hushed down by another roar 
more, which is by way of protest against so unfair a demand, and is the 
most obstreperous of the two. We all know the incidents of this domes- 
tic drama, and of the awkwardness of the position of the unhappy Roman 
proconsular agent, who had entangled himself in the affections of two 
Druid young ladies. But this is certain: the outlines of the old Norma, 
faint at first, and indistinct, began to come out stronger and stronger every 
instant, like invisible writing held to the fire, until old play-goers, who 
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have scoffed at every new idol, protest their La Diva never was grander. 
When she turns upon the miserable proconsular agent—-still in his flesh- 
ings and red cloth, and painfully embarrassed by the claims of his two 
ladies—with that famous burst, “‘O non tremare !” the old tigerish men- 
ace, the fierce gesture, the rage, the scorn, the contempt, the motions of 
the arms, the clenched hands, and, at the end, the head flung back so 
haughtily—are points so splendidly dramatic, that, though there is no legi- 
timate opening, unclean mythology must strike in with its waving flags 
and divinest roar of approbation. The Empress stands rigid in her atti- 
tude, triumphant still; and perhaps she thinks, “ Prematurely do I let 
the sceptre fall from my fingers.” 

When the Invention of the Drama is being once more busily carried 
on, the drop-scene down, and the undertaker-conductor gone under ground 
again, our divinities, as is their wont always in the Royal Eblana Opera 
House, fall to pleasant Olympian revels. Of these nights it is customary 
for “ Auld Lang Syne,” popular Negro melodies, or pretty Irish airs, to be 
sung by the whole house in a full and pleasant unison. Not untuneful 
these heavenly choirs. A sort of conducting Jove, with wand in hand, 
and in full shirt-sleeves, situated exactly in the centre of the house, so as 
to be conspicuous to all, leads with a serious gravity, and beats time with 
good effect. It is customary, too, for an eclectic and more cultivated 
few to form themselves into choirs, and give glees in harmonised parts 
with good effect. Ordinarily, it is customary for a solo singer, of fair 
voice, to give one of Signor Graziani’s pet barytone songs with excellent 
drollery and exaggeration of flourish and cadence, while that great 
artist can be discerned at the corner of the drop-scene hearkening to this 
travestie of himself. It is customary too for an intelligent member of 
this unlicensed opera company to give a faithful representation of the 
prima donna’s aria in a simulated soprano, with admirable sham roulades 
and trills, the house listening in breathless silence, and bursting into 
hearty applause and encores at the conclusion. Then the primo tenore 
(without an engagement) leads off with “ Hard times no more,” most 
pathetic of Ethiopian humours ; and at the proper time the whole house 
comes swelling in with fullest chorus, taking the beats from the baton of 
the unaccredited conductor. 

This Dublin Olympus has always been famous for its notes and com- 
ments, bandied in a conversational tone across the theatre; that ’tween 
the acts is a perfect conversational saturnalia, in which the utmost license 
is tolerated, and neither age nor sex spared. It must be painful for that 
military dandy, who has entered his box with much stateliness and dig- 
nity, and who, turning unconsciously to arrange his seat, exhibits his hair 
divided with a matchless perfection, to be asked publicly, “Ah! misther, 
now! who sphlit your head down the back?” It must be equally un- 
pleasant for another “curled and oiled Assyrian bull” to have public 
attention directed to him by a covert allusion of this sort, pitched in a 
feminine key, “Oh, mamma, who is that nee-ice young man just come 
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in?” The presence of constituted authority always excites a just indig- 
nation: “A groan for the horny in the pit.” “Ah, he’s more useful 
than hornymental.” “The inspector’s screwed.” “No, he’s bolted.” 
“ How dare you look up at me, sir? sit down, sir.” “Take off that white 
hat, sir.” 

Criticism —free and loud upon performers who fall below medioc- 
rity—falls within the province. The hapless confidante, thrust into her 
part as pure stop-gap, and whose category comes no higher than tenth 
or twelfth rate, receives a plain hint to “go to bed.” The medical ad- 
viser who is called in to the sick-bed of the unhappy Lady of the Camelias 
has perhaps professional skill, but certainly indifferent musical powers ; 
he is therefore hailed with derision at every visit, with “‘A—h, docthor !” 
“ Feel her pulse, docthor ;” and similar free remarks. An indifferent tenor 
is struggling desperately to make some feeble effect; at the first pause, a 
voice bewails dolefully, ““O—oh, my eighteenpence!” . These are some 
of the humours of this Olympian fair-green; so do our divinities disport 
themselves in their celestial pastures. 

But here again is the Invention of the Drama mounting upwards, to 
be devoured in the clouds. I say we know all the more famous incidents 
of this story: how she steals in upon the sleeping children (about to 
be a second Medea), with lamp and dagger, and crouches over them, 
and yet does not strike ; how that mawkish young religious (by name 
Adalgisa) comes in periodically, and intones that notable “De conte,” 
which has been so worn, and thrummed, and rubbed, and quavered by 
repeated service, and a tremendous antiquity, that it has now come to 
have all the charms of a refreshing novelty blooming over it. For this 
night only it has been boiled down in a caldron, and come forth reju- 
venescent. It sounds fresh from its very staleness. So we glide into the 
familiar “ Mira Norma,” and the brisker “Si fine allore,” which sets the 
sandals and boots of all immortals a-tramping. The famous “ La Diva,” 
however, rises above the vile hackneyed associations triumphantly. 

Here are the clergy of the district once more, in their woollen canoni- 
cals, emerging from their vestries among the trees and bushes. I think 
that primitive people must have been almost embarrassed with a super- 
abundance of spiritual aid, and that the early Briton (Sidney Smith of 
the period) must have had tremendous grist for sly jokes at their expense. 
Had they all curacies ? were any of them pluralists? and what were the 
special functions of that leading ecclesiastic, whose voice was as the 
pedal-pipe of an organ ? 

The Empress is standing on the steps of her altar as they all troop in, 
a perfect statue of dignity and majesty. The craven Pollio is skulking 
meanly among trees, high up the stage, trying to get his scrap of red 
cloth about him gracefully, covering his eyes with his hands, slapping 
his forehead, and taking the whole business in a very unmanly way ; and 
as the Empress stands upon the steps—with head thrown back, and arched 
neck, with the gong she has just been sounding still quivering behind 
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her, and she herself the very centre of the Druidical hollow square of 
supernumerary stocks and stones—she seems a real genuine priestess that 
has somehow strayed in among these sham clerics and pious make-be- 
lieves. As it draws on to the end, so does her playing become grander, 
so tender, so varied, so full ofattitude and fire, ferocity and grace. What 
manipulation of that dagger! and how the sham Pollio shrinks from her 
instinctively, as if for the moment she might be in earnest! And when 
it at last reaches to the crisis, and the growling priests gather round 
her, and mutter their low basso-profundo objurgation, and the music 
begins to tremble and frisonner in the agonies of tremolo, and when 
Empress Giulia kneels in the most graceful posture, and sings as she 
kneels, and begs for mercy, and drags herself upon her knees along the 
ground,—I say, as we see this wonderful picture, we are inclined to 
protest against abdication, and call out loudly, “ Reign on.” In that 
utter prostration of grief, amid the reviling of the noisy clergymen round 
her, we see the green wreath taken off, and sadly thrown upon the ground, 
felt as a foreshadowing and type of that lyric crown to be presently cast 
away. And when these two sinister subsidiary fellows, in Druid’s orders 
and extensive blanketing, come with their black veil, and roughly thrust it 
over the Empress’s head, and drag her back, the fatal green baize descend- 
ing slowly,—we feel that something more than the mere shame and pun- 
ishment of a frail priestess has been worked, and that under these black 
folds has been hidden away and entombed the true Norma and unapproach- 
able priestess. 

Now do the Olympian breezes blow, bellow, and crack their cheeks. 
A prolonged and frantic yell—a Babel compounded of shrieks of joy, 
groans, shrill whistles, cat-calling, combine to invite the peerless song- 
stress forth. Here she comes. No,—ah, here she is in verity, led on by 
the craven Pollio. Forth burst the Olympians; particoloured buntings 
flutter violently from all points until they fly into ribbons; and as the 
abdicating Empress curtsies and curtsies, she but provokes fresh jubilee, 
and fiendish bellows. Such, we are informed, is with mythological 
personages highly significant of delight. Now cascades of bouquets 
bound lightly upon the stage, to be picked up gracefully by craven 
Pollio. Now descends deftly, by invisible strings, first a wreath, seized 
by craven Pollio, who crowns the Empress, and afterwards a framed 
address of valediction, which is somehow guided with marvellous skill, 
considering the hazards of the pilotage and the distance of the steersman, 
into the very fingers of the Empress. It makes a convenient tray, which 
craven Pollio holds in his hand, and piles the bouquets on. Insatiable 
Immortals! I suppose the Empress has to cross and to recross, to disappear 
and to appear, some five-and-twenty times before they can have done with 
her. The moustached auxiliary in black drawing-room suit comes out 
with the Empress, holding a document, which the heathen divinities are 
so eager to learn the nature of, that a more fearful and pandemoniacal din 
rises than has yet been heard. It is understood, by those intelligent in 
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their ways and signs, that there is a noisy anxiety for silence. So mous- 
tached auxiliary comes to the front, and reads his document, a rather 
touching and truly warm and Italian letter, addressed to that audience. 
A letter of adieu ! full of regrets and . eee for “ the children of Green 
Erin,” and “ the noble Dublin people.” At which points, we may be sure, 
the reader was made to draw rein abruptly, while Olympus delivers 
itself of the most tremendous bursts of approval yet heard that night. 
Finally, she has bowed her last, and for pure shame-sake is let to go. 

Now round to the stage-door, where the crowd is, where the real 
business of the night is to set in,—where the mob is waiting, where 
the train of complimentary open carriages wait, and where the special 
carriage with four horses is drawn up. That is the Empress’s state 
vehicle. It is problematical, after all, whether the useful animals may 
not be dispensed with, and a team of human beasts of burden, fifty or 
sixty strong, found to do the work. Here too is a sort of open break, 
laden with cheerful Italian youths,—for we are strictly copying the 
precedents as laid down in the Italian cities—who have surely some 
special form of apotheosis in view. Hark, she comes! roar, yell, bellow, 
roar again! Suddenly every Italian youth is furnished with a pitch 
torch, and in an instant the air is filled with flari ing lights. ‘The special 
Italian youths in their break have red lights, which suggest an eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius, and fireworks generally, and make every face gor- 
geous. Finally, we go forward in procession to the music of sustained 
cries. The Italian youths, walking in a compact and agitated mass of 
some thousands strong, hanging on behind with their torches flaring, 
seated on the roof with torches still, and hanging on at the windows. A 
prima donna burnt on the night of her “ apotheosis,” or, worse still, poi- 
soned by mephitic gases, would be a splendid celebration! For she moved 
triumphantly, but in a cloud of those complimentary but unpleasant va- 
pours. I tremble too for the vehicle, a frail and tender job, much gone 
in years, and used to delicate handling. 

I see them from afar off coming up a broad street (it is past mid- 
night of a Sunday morning), a mass of flickering lights; their cries are 
borne to me. I hear the noise too of disturbed inhabitants opening 
shutters, and scared with the thought of engines and fire-escapes. Now 
they come on past the College, up Grafton Street, down Nassau Street, 
and here now is the hotel of many windows, where the crowned heads of 
the Opera ordinarily put up, with all the windows lit up gaily, and heads in 
every window, and a blaze of light in the doorway, and a mob about the 
doorway. The Empress is expected here. Now they round the corner, 
and come up with a handsome sweep; a jumbled mass of carriages, horses, 
torches, insane Italian youths, and an uncrowned Empress, sadly fright- 
ened, I suspect. One more yell as she descends, and enthusiastic Italian 
youths toss their torches high in the air, backwards among the crowd, 
to the fright and detriment of the latter. Hark, a roar for silence! 
Empress is at the window—out on the balcony. It is a clear frosty night; 
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but hold up the torches high, that we may see her, and let every face be 
turned upwards. A speech of a few words. A “God bless you!” and 
“Good by!” and then, perfect stillness—for a song. Yes; absolutely a 
song ! 

Put all together,—the torches, the listening mob, the hotel windows, 
the Sunday morning, and she herself who is at the balcony singing “ ‘The 
last Rose of Summer,”—and was there ever such a queer scene of abdi- 
cation ? 

There! the queen has uncrowned herself decently, so put out the 
torches, and let us home quietly. 
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Aurora Floyd. 





CuaptTer VII. 


AURORA’S STRANGE PENSIONER, 


ARCHIBALD FLoyp received the news of his daughter’s choice with evi- 
dent pride and satisfaction. It seemed as if some heavy burden had been 
taken away, as if some cruel shadow had been lifted from the lives of 
father and daughter. 

The banker took his family back to Felden Woods, with Talbot Bul- 
strode in his train; and the chintz rooms—pretty, cheerful chambers, 
with bow-windows that looked across the well-kept stable-yard into long 
glades of oak and beech—were prepared for the ex-hussar, who was to 
spend his Christmas at Felden. 

Mrs. Alexander and her husband were established with their family 
in the western wing; Mr. and Mrs. Andrew were located at the eastern 
angle; for it was the hospitable custom of the old banker to summon his 
kinsfolk about him early in December, and to keep them with him till 
the bells of romantic Beckenham church had heralded in the New Year. 

Lucy Floyd’s cheeks had lost much of their delicate colour when she 
returned to Felden, and it was pronounced, by all who observed the 
change, that the air of East Cliff, and the autumn winds drifting across 
the bleak downs, had been too much for the young lady’s strength. 

Aurora seemed to have burst forth into some new and more glorious 
beauty since the morning upon which she had accepted the hand of 
Talbot Bulstrode. There was a proud defiance in her manner, which 
became her better than gentleness becomes far lovelier women. There 
was a haughty insouciance about this young lady which gave new brilli- 
ancy to her great black eyes, and new music to her joyous laugh. She 
was like some beautiful, neisy, boisterous waterfall ; for ever dancing, rush- 
ing, sparkling, scintillating, and utterly defying you to do any thing but 
admire it. Talbot Bulstrode, having once abandoned himself to the 
spell of the siren, made no further struggle, but fairly fell into the pit- 
falls of her eyes, and was entangled in the meshy network of her blue- 
black hair. The greater the tension of the bow-string, the stronger the 
rebound thereof; and Talbot Bulstrode was as weak to give way at last 
a he had long been powerful to resist. I must write his story in the 
commonest words. He could not help it! He loved her: not because he 
thought her better, or wiser, or lovelier, or more suited to him than many 
other women,—indeed he had grave doubts upon every one of these points, 
—but because it was his destiny, and he loved her. 

What is that hard word which M. Victor Hugo puts into the mouth 
of the priest in The Hunchback of Notre Dame as an excuse for the 
darkness of his sin? Anakthe! It was his fate. So he wrote to his 
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mother, and told her that he had chosen a wife, who was to sit in the 
halls of Bulstrode, and whose name was to be interwoven with the 
chronicles of the house; told her, moreover, that Miss Floyd was a 
banker’s daughter, beautiful and fascinating, with big black eyes, and 
fifty thousand pounds for her dowry. Lady Raleigh Bulstrode answered 
her son’s letter upon a quarter of a quire of note-paper, filled with fearful 
motherly prayers and suggestions; anxious hopes that he had chosen 
wisely ; questionings as to the opinions and religious principles of the 
young lady,—much indeed that Talbot would have been sorely puzzled 
to answer. Enclosed in this was a letter to Aurora, a womanly and tender 
epistle, in which pride was tempered with love, and which brought big 
tears welling up to Miss Floyd’s eyes, until Lady Bulstrode’s firm pen- 
manship grew blotted and blurred beneath the reader’s vision. 

And whither went poor slaughtered John Mellish? He returned to 
Mellish Park, carrying with him his dogs, and horses, and grooms, and 
phaeton, and other paraphernalia; but his grief—having unluckily come 
upon him after the racing season—was too much for him, and he fled 
away from the roomy old mansion, with its pleasant surroundings of 
park and woodland; for Aurora Floyd was not for him, and it was all 
flat, stale, and unprofitable. So he went to Paris, or Parry, as he called 
that imperial city, and established himself in the biggest chambers at 
Meurice’s, and went backwards and forwards between that establishment 
and Galignani’s ten times a day, in quest of the English papers. He 
dined drearily at Véfour’s, the Trois Fréres, and the Café de Paris. His 
big voice was heard at every expensive dining-place in Paris, ordering 
“ Toos hillyar de mellyour : vous savez ;’ but he sent the daintiest dishes 
away untasted, and would sit for a quarter of an hour counting the tooth- 
picks in the tiny blue vases, and thinking of Aurora. He rode dismally 
in the Bois de Boulogne, and sat shivering in cafés chantants, listening to 
songs that always seemed set to the same melody. He haunted the cir- 
cuses, and was well nigh in love with a fair manége rider, who had black 
eyes, and reminded him of Aurora; till, upon buying the most powerful 
opera-glass that the Rue de Rivoli could afford, he discovered that the 
lady’s face was an inch deep in a certain whitewash called blane rosati, 
and that the chief glory of her eyes were the rings of Indian ink which 
surrounded them. He could have dashed that double-barrelled truth-re- 
vealer to the ground, and trodden the lenses to powder with his heel, in 
his passion of despair: better to have been for ever deceived, to have 
gone on believing that woman to be like Aurora, and to have gone to that 
circus every night until his hair grew white, but not with age, and uatil 
he pined away and died. 

The party at Felden Woods was a very joyous one. The voices of 
children made the house pleasant; noisy lads from Eton and West- 
minster clambered about the balustrades of the staircases, and played 
battledore-and-shuttlecock upon the long stone terrace. These young 
people were all cousins to Aurora Floyd, and loved the banker’s daughter 
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with a childish worship, which mild Lucy could never inspire. It was 
pleasant to Talbot Bulstrode to see that wherever his future wife trod, 
love and admiration waited upon her footsteps. He was not singular in 
his passion for this glorious creature, and it could be, after all, no such 
terrible folly to love one who was beloved by all who knew her. So the 
proud Cornishman was happy, and gave himself up to his happiness with- 
out further protest. 

Did Aurora love him? Did she make him due return for the pas- 
sionate devotion, the blind adoration? She admired and esteemed him; 
she was proud of him—proud of that very pride in his nature which made 
him so different to herself, and she was too impulsive and truthfula 
creature to keep this sentiment a secret from her lover. She revealed, 
too, a constant desire to please her betrothed husband, suppressing at 
least all outward token of the tastes that were so unpleasant to him. 
No more copies of Bell’s Life littered the ladies’ morning-room at 
Felden; and when Andrew Floyd asked Aurora to ride to meet with him, 
his cousin refused the offer, which would once have been so welcome. 
Instead of following the Croydon hounds, Miss Floyd was content to 
drive Talbot and Lucy in a basket carriage through the frost-bespangled 
country-side. Lucy was always the companion and confidante of the 
lovers ; it was hard for her to hear their happy talk of the bright future 
stretching far away before them—stretching down, down the shadowy 
aisles of Time, to an escutcheoned tomb at Bulstrode, where husband 
and wife would lie down, full of years and honours, in the days to come. 
It was hard to have to help them plan a thousand schemes of pleasure, 
in which—Heaven pity her !—she was to join; but she bore her cross 
meekly, this pale Elaine of modern days, and she never told Talbot 
Bulstrode that she had gone mad and loved him, and was fain to die. 

Talbot and Aurora were both concerned to see the pale cheeks of their 
gentle companion; but every body was ready to aseribe them to a cold, 
ora cough, or constitutional debility, or some other bodily evil, which 
was to be cured by drugs and boluses; and no one for a moment imagined 
that any thing could possibly be amiss with a young lady who lived in 
a luxurious house, went shopping in a carriage and pair, and had more 
pocket-money than she cared to spend. But the lily maid of Astolat lived 
in a lordly castle, and had doubtless ample pocket-money to buy gorgeous 
silks for her embroidery, and had little on earth to wish for, and nothing 
to do; whereby she fell sick for love of Sir Lancelot, and pined and died. 

Surely the secret of many sorrows lies in this. How many a grief 
has been bred of idleness and leisure! How many a Spartan youth has 
nursed « bosom-devouring fox for very lack of better employment! Do 
the gentlemen who write the leaders in our daily journals ever die of 
grief? Do the barristers whose names appear in almost every case reported 
in those journals go mad for love unrequited? Did the Lapy wiTH THE 
LAMP cherish any foolish passion in those days and nights of ceaseless 
toil, in those long watches of patient devotion far away in the east? 
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Do the curates of over-crowded parishes, the chaplains of gaols and 
convict-ships, the great medical attendants in the wards of hospitals— 
do they make for themselves the griefs that kill? Surely not. With 
the busiest of us there may be some holy moments, some sacred hour 
snatched from the noise and confusion of the revolving wheel of Life’s 
machinery, and offered up as a sacrifice to sorrow and care; but the 
interval is brief, and the great wheel rolls on, and we have no time to 
pine or die. 

So Lucy Floyd, having nothing better to do, nursed and made much 
of her hopeless passion. She set up an altar for the skeleton, and wor- 
shiped at the shrine of her grief; and when people told her of her pale 
face, and the family doctor wondered at the failure of his quinine mixture, 
perhaps she nourished a vague hope that before the spring-time came 
back again, bringing with it the wedding-day of Talbot and Aurora, she 
would have escaped from all this demonstrative love and happiness, and 
be at rest. 

Aurora answered Lady Raleigh Bulstrode’s letter with an epistle ex- 
pressive of such gratitude and humility, such earnest hope of winning 
the love of Talbot’s mother, mingled with a dim fearfulness of never 
being worthy of that affection, as won the Cornish lady’s regard for her 
future daughter. It was difficult to associate the impetuous girl with 
that letter, and Lady Bulstrode made an image of the writer that very 
much differed from the fearless and dashing original. She wrote Aurora 
a second letter, more affectionately worded than the first, and promised 
the motherless girl a daughter’s welcome at Bulstrode. 

“ Will she ever let me call her ‘ mother,’ Talbot?” Aurora asked, as 
she read Lady Bulstrode’s second letter to her lover. “She is very 
proud, is she not—proud of your ancient descent ? My father comes from 
a Glasgow mercantile fomily, and I do not even know any thing about 
my mother’s relations.” 

Talbot answered her with a grave smile. 

“She will accept you for your native worth, dearest Aurora,” he 
said, “and will ask no foolish questions about the pedigree of such a man 
as Archibald Floyd; a man whom the proudest aristocrat in England 
might be glad to call his father-in-law. She will reverence my Aurora’s 
transparent soul and candid nature, and will bless me for the choice I 
have made.” 

“T shall love her very dearly if she will only let me. Should I have 
ever cared about nevananniing, and read sporting-papers, if I could have 
called a good woman ‘ mother’ ?” 

She seemed to ask this question rather of herself than of Talbot. 

Complete as was Archibald Floyd’s satisfaction at his daughter's 
disposal of her heart, the old man could not calmly contemplate a separa- 
tion from this idolised daughter; so Aurora told Talbot that she could 
never take up her abode in Cornwall during her father’s lifetime ; and it 
was finally arranged that the young couple were to spend half the year 
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in London, and the other half at Felden Woods. What need had the 
lonely widower of that roomy mansion, with its long picture-gallery and 
snyg suites of apartments, each of them large enough to accommodate a 
small family? What need had one solitary old man of that retinue of 
servants, the costly stud in the stables, the new-fangled vehicles in the 
coach-houses, the hot-house flowers, the pines and grapes and peaches, 
cultivated by three Scottish gardeners? What need had he of these 
things? He lived principally in the study, in which he had once had a 
stormy interview with his only child; the study in which hung the crayon 
portrait of Eliza Floyd; the room which contained an old-fashioned desk 
he had bought for a guinea in his boyhood, and in which there were certain 
letters written by a hand that was dead, some tresses of purple black hair 
cut from the head of a corpse, and a pasteboard ticket, printed at a little 
town in Lancashire, calling upon the friends and patrons of Miss Eliza 
Percival to come to the theatre, for her especial benefit, upon the night 
of August 20, 1837. 

It was decided, therefore, that Felden Woods was to be the country 
residence of Talbot and Aurora, till such time as the young man should 
succeed to the baronetcy and Bulstrode Castle, and be required to live 
upon his estate. In the mean time the ex-hussar was to go into Parlia- 
ment, if the electors of a certain little borough in Cornwall, which had 
always sent a Bulstrode to Westminster, should be pleased to return him. 

The marriage was to take place early in May, and the honeymoon 
was to be spent in Switzerland and at Bulstrode Castle. Mrs. Walter 
Powell thought that her doom was sealed, and that she would have to 
quit those pleasant pastures after the wedding-day ; but Aurora speedily 
set the mind of the ensign’s widow at rest by telling her that as she, Miss 
Floyd, was utterly ignorant of housekeeping, she would be happy to 
retain her services after marriage as guide and adviser in such matters. 

The poor about Beckenham were not forgotten in Aurora Floyd’s 
morning drives with Lucy and Talbot. Parcels of grocery and bottles 
of wine often lurked beneath the crimson-lined leopard-skin carriage-rug; 
and it was no uncommon thing for Talbot to find himself making a foot- 
stool of a huge loaf of bread. The poor were very hungry in that bright 
December weather, and had all manner of complaints, which, however 
otherwise dissimilar, were all to be benefited by one especial treatment ; 
namely, half-sovereigns, old brown sherry, French brandy, and gunpowder 
tea. Whether the daughter was dying of consumption, or the father 
laid up with the rheumatics, or the husband in a raging fever, or the 
youngest boy recovering from a fall into a copper of boiling water, the 
above-named remedies seemed alike necessary, and were far more popular 
than the chicken-broths and cooling fever-drinks prepared by the Felden 
cook. It pleased Talbot to see his betrothed dispensing good things to 
the eager recipients of her bounty. It pleased him to think how even 
his mother must have admired this high-spirited girl, content to sit down 
in close cottage chambers and talk to rheumatic old women. Lucy dis- 
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tributed little parcels of tracts prepared by Mrs. Alexander, and flannel 
garments made by her own white hands; but Aurora gave the half- 
sovereigns and the old sherry; and I’m afraid these simple cottagers 
liked the heiress best, although they were wise enough and just enough 
to know that each lady gave according to her means. 

It was in returning from a round of these charitable visits that an ad- 
venture befell the little party, which was by no means pleasing to Captain 
Bulstrode. 

Aurora had driven further than usual, and it was striking four as her 
ponies dashed past Beckenham church and down the hill towards Felden 
Woods. The afternoon was cold and cheerless; light flakes of snow drifted 
across the hard road, and hung here and there upon the leafless hedges, 
and there was that inky blackness in the sky which presages a heavy fall. 
The woman at the lodge ran out with her apron over her head to open the 
gates as Miss Floyd’s ponies approached, and at the same moment a man 
rose from a bank by the roadside, and came close up to the little carriage. 

He was a broad-shouldered, stout-built fellow, wearing a shabby vel- 
veteen cut-away coat, slashed about with abnormal pockets, and white 
and greasy at the seams and elbows. His chin was muffled in two or 
three yards of dirty woollen comforter, after the fashion of his kind; and 
the band of his low-crowned felt hat was ornamented with a short clay 
pipe, coloured of a respectable blackness. A dingy white dog, with a 
brass-collar, bow legs, a short nose, blood-shot eyes, one ear, a hanging 
jaw, and a generally supercilious expression of countenance, rose from 
the bank at the same moment with his master, and growled ominously 
at the elegant vehicle and the mastiff Bow-wow trotting by its side. 

The stranger was the same individual who had accosted Miss Floyd 
in Cockspur Street three months before. 

I do not know whether Miss Floyd recognised this person ; but I know 
that she touched her ponies’ ears with the whip, and that the spirited 
animals had dashed past the man, and through the gates of Felden, 
when he sprang forward, caught at their heads, and stopped the light 
basket-carriage, which rocked under the force of his strong hand. 

Talbot Bulstrode leapt from the vehicle, heedless of his stiff leg, and 
caught the man by the collar. 

“ Let go that bridle!” he cried, lifting his cane; “how dare you stop 
this lady’s ponies ?” 

“ Because I wanted to speak to her, that’s,why. Let go of my coat, 
will yer ?” 

The dog made at Talbot’s legs, but the young man whirled round his 
cane and inflicted such chastisement upon the snub-nose of that animal 
as sent him into temporary retirement, howling dismally. 

“You are an insolent scoundrel, and I’ve a good mind to—” 

“You'd be hinserlent, p’raps, if yer was hungry,” answered the man, 
with a pitiful whine, which was meant to be conciliating. “Such weather 
as this here’s all very well for young swells such as you, as has your 
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dawgs and guns and ’untin’; but the winter’s tryin’ to a poor man’s 
temper, when he’s industrious and willin’, and can’t get a stroke of honest 
work to do, or a mouthful of vittals. I only want to speak to the young 
lady ; she knows me well enough.” 

“Which young lady ?” 

“Miss Floyd; the heiress.” 

They were standing a little way from the pony-carriage. Aurora had 
risen from her seat and flung the reins to Lucy; she was looking towards 
the two men, pale and breathless, doubtless terrified for the result of the 
encounter. 

Talbot released the man’s collar, and went back to Miss Floyd. 

“ Do you know this person, Aurora?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“He is one of your old pensioners, I suppose ?” 

“He is; do not say any thing more to him, Talbot. His manner is 
rough, but he means no harm. Stop with Lucy while I speak to him.” 

Rapid and impetuous in all her movements, she sprang from the car- 
riage and joined the man beneath the bare branches of the trees before 
Talbot could remonstrate. 

The dog, which had crawled slowly back to his master’s side, fawned 
upon her as she approached, and was driven away by a fierce growl 
from Bow-wow, who was little likely to brook any such vulgar rivalry. 

The man removed his felt hat, and tugged ceremoniously at a tuft 
of sandyish hair which ornamented his low forehead. 

“You might have spoken to a cove without all this here row, Miss 
Floyd,” he said, in an injured tone. 

Aurora looked at him indignantly. 

“Why did you stop me here?” she said; “why couldn’t you write 
to me?” 

“ Because writin’s never so much good as speakin’, and because such 
young ladies as you are uncommon difficult to get at. How did I know 
that your pa mightn’t have put his hand upon my letter, and there'd 
have been a pretty to do; though I dessay, as for that, if I was to go up 
to the house, and ask the old gent for a trifle, he wouldn’t be back’ard 
in givin’ it. I dessay he’d be good for a fi’-pun note; or a tenner, if 
it came to that.” 

Aurora’s eyes flashed sparks of fire as she turned upon the speaker. 
“Tf ever you dare to annoy my father, you shall pay dearly for it, 
Matthew Harrison,” she said; “not that Z fear any thing you can say, 
but I will not have him annoyed; I will not have him tormented. He 
has borne enough, and suffered enough, Heaven knows, without that. I 
will not have him harassed, and his best and tenderest feelings made a 
market of, by such as you. I will not!” 

She stamped her foot upon the frosty ground as she spoke. Talbot 
Bulstrode saw and wondered at the gesture. He had half a mind to 
leave the carriage and join Aurora and her petitioner; but the ponies 
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were restless, and he knew that it would not do to abandon the reins to 
poor timid Lucy. 

“You needn’t take on so, Miss Floyd,” answered the man, whom 
Aurora had addressed as Matthew Harrison ; “I’m sure I want to make 
things pleasant to all parties. All I ask is, that you'll act a little liberal 
to a cove wot’s come down in the world since you see him last. Lord, 
wot a world it is for ups and downs! If it had been the summer season, 
I'd have had no needs to worrit you; but what’s the good of standin’ at 
the top of Regent-street such weather as this with tarrier-pups and 
such likes? Old ladies has no eye for dawgs in the winter; and even the 
gents as cares for rat-catching is gettin’ uncommon scarce. There ain’t 
nothink doin’ on the turf whereby a chap can make a honest penny ; nor 
won’t be, come the Craven Meetin’. I’d never have come anigh you, 
miss, if I hadn’t been hard up; and I know you'll act liberal.” 

“ Act liberally!” cried Aurora; “ good heavens, if every guinea I 
have, or ever hope to have, could blot out the business that you trade 
upon, I’d open my hands and let the money run through them as freely 
as so much water.” 

“Tt was only good-natured of me to send you that ere paper, though, 
miss, eh?” said Mr. Matthew Harrison, plucking a dry twig from the 
tree nearest him, and chewing it for his delectation. 

Aurora and the man had walked slowly onward as they spoke, and 
were by this time at some distance from the pony-carriage. 

Talbot Bulstrode was in a fever of restless impatience. 

“Do you know this pensioner of your cousin’s, Lucy ?” he asked. 

‘No, I can’t remember his face. I don’t think he belongs to Beck- 
enham.” 

“Why, if I hadn’t have sent you that ere Life, you wouldn’t have 
know’d, would you now?” said the man. 

“No, no, perhaps not,” answered Aurora. She had taken her porte- 
monnaie from her pocket, and Mr. Harrison was furtively regarding the 
little morocco receptacle with glistening eyes. 

“You don’t ask me about any of the particlars,” he said. 

“No. What should I care to know of them?” 

“No, certainly,” answered the man, suppressing a chuckle; “you 
know enough, if it comes to that; and if you wanted to know any more, 
I couldn’t tell you; for them few lines in the paper is all I could ever get 
hold of about the business. But I always said it, and I always will, if a 
man as rides up’ards of eleven stone—” 

It seemed as if he were in a fair way of rambling on for ever so long, 
if Aurora had not checked him by an impatient frown. Perhaps he 
stopped all the more readily as she opened her purse at the same moment, 
and he caught sight of the glittering sovereigns lurking between leaves 
of crimson silk. He had no very acute sense of colour; but I am sure 
that he thought gold and crimson made a pleasing contrast, as he looked 
at the yellow coin in Miss Floyd’s porte-monnaie. She poured the 
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‘sovereigns into her own gloved palm, and then dropped the golden shower 
into Mr. Harrison’s hands, which were hollowed into a species of horny 
basin for the reception of her bounty. The great trunk of an oak screened 
them from the observation of Talbot and Lucy, as Aurora gave the man 
this money. 

“You have no claim on me,” she said, stopping him abruptly, as he 
began a declaration of his gratitude, “and I protest against your making 
a market of any past events which have come under your knowledge. 
Remember, once and for ever, that I am not afraid of you; and that if I 
consent to assist you, it is because I will not have my father annoyed. 
Let me have the address of some place where a letter may always find 
you,—you can put it into an envelope and direct it to me here,—and from 
time to time I promise to send you a moderate remittance; sufficient to 
enable you to lead an honest life, if you or any of your set are capable of 
. doing so; but I repeat, that if I give you this money as a bribe, it is only 
for my father’s sake.” 

The man muttered some expression of thanks, looking at Aurora 
earnestly; but there was a stern shadow upon the dark face that forbade 
any hope of conciliation. She was turning from him, followed by the 
mastiff, when the bandy-legged dog ran forward, whining and raising 
himself upon his hind legs to lick her hand. 

The expression of her face underwent an immediate change. She 
shrank from the dog, and he looked at her for a moment with a dim 
uncertainty in his blood-shot eyes; then, as conviction stole upon the 
brute mind, he burst into a joyous bark, frisking and capering about Miss 
Floyd’s silk dress, and imprinting dusty impressions of his Tore paws 
upon the rich fabric. 

“The pore hanimal knows yer, miss,” said the man deprecatingly ; 
“you was never ’aughty to ’im.” 

The mastiff Bow-wow made as if he would have torn up every inch 
of ground in Felden Woods at this juncture; but Aurora quieted him with 
a look. 

“‘ Poor Boxer!’ she said, “ poor Boxer! so you know me, Boxer.” 

“ Lord, miss, there’s no knowin’ the faithfulness of them animals.” 

“Poor Boxer! I think I should like to have you. Would you sell 
him, Harrison ?” 

The man shook his head. 

“No, miss,” he answered, “thank you kindly; there ain’t much in the 
way of dawgs as I’d refuse to make a bargain about. If you wanted a 
mute spannel, or a Russian setter, or a Hile of Skye, I’d get him for you 
and welcome, and ask nothin’ for my trouble; but this here bull-tarrier’s 
father and mother and wife and fambly to me, and there ain’t money 
enough in your pa’s bank to buy him, miss.” 

“Well, well,” said Aurora relentingly, “I know how faithful he is. 
Send me the address, and don’t come to Felden again.” 

She returned to the carriage, and taking the reins from Talbot’s hand, 
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gave the restless ponies their head; the vehicle dashed past Mr. Matthew’ 
Harrison, who stood hat in hand, with his dog between his legs, until the 
party had gone by. Miss Floyd stole a glance at her lover’s face, and saw 
that Captain Bulstrode’s countenance wore its darkest expression. The 
officer kept sulky silence till they reached the house, when he handed the 
two ladies from the carriage and followed them across the hall. Aurora 
was on the lowest step of the broad staircase before he spoke. 

“ Aurora,” he said, “ one word before you go up-stairs.” 

She turned and looked at him a little defiantly ; she was still very 
pale, and the fire with which her eyes had flashed upon Mr. Matthew 
Harrison, dog-fancier and rat-catcher, had not yet died out, of the 
dark orbs. Talbot Bulstrode opened the door of a long chamber under 
the picture-gallery—half billiard-room, half library, and almost the pleas- 
antest apartment in the house—and stood aside for Aurora to pass him. 

The young lady crossed the threshold as proudly as Marie Antoinette 
going to face her plebeian accusers. The room was empty. 

Miss Floyd seated herself in a low easy-chair by one of the two 
great fireplaces, and looked straight at the blaze. 

“T want to ask you about that man, Aurora,” Captain Bulstrode 
said, leaning over a prie-diew chair, and playing nervously with the 
carved arabesques of the walnut-wood framework. 

“ About which man ?” 

This might have been prevarication in some; from Aurora it was 
simply defiance, as Talbot knew. 

“The man who spoke to you in the avenue just now. Who is he, 
and whaf was his business with you?” Here Captain Bulstrode fairly 
broke down. He loved her, reader, he loved her, remember, and he was 
a coward. A coward under the influence of that most cowardly of all 
passions, Love !—the passion that could leave a stain upon a Nelson’s 
name; the passion which might have made a dastard of the bravest of 
the three hundred at Thermopyle, or the six hundred at Balaklava. He 
loved her, this unhappy young man, and he began to stammer, and hesi- 
tate, and apologise, shivering under the angry light in her wonderful 
eyes. “Believe me, Aurora, that I would not for the world play the spy 
upon your actions, or dictate to you the objects of your bounty. No, 
Aurora, not if my right to do so were stronger than it is, and I were 
twenty times your husband; but that man, that disreputable-looking 
fellow who spoke to you just now—I don’t think he is the sort of person 
you ought to assist.” 

“T dare say not,” she said; ‘I have no doubt I assist many people 
who ought by rights to die in a workhouse or drop on the high road; but, 
you see, if I stopped to question their deserts, they might die of starvation 
while I was making my inquiries; so perhaps it’s better to throw away a 
few shillings upon some unhappy creature who is wicked enough to be 


hungry, and not good enough to deserve to have any thing given him 
to eat.” 
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There was a recklessness about this speech that jarred upon Talbot, 
but he could not very well take objection to it; besides, it was leading 
away from the subject upon which he was so eager to be satisfied. 

“But that man, Aurora, who is he ?” 

“ A dog-fancier.” 

Talbot shuddered. 

“T thought he was something horrible,” he murmured ; “but what, 
in Heaven’s name, could he want of you, Aurora ?” 

“What most of my petitioners want,” she answered; “whether it’s 
the curate of a new chapel with medieval decorations, who wants to 
rival our Lady of Bons-secours upon one of the hills about Norwood ; ora 
laundress, who has burnt a week’s washing, and wants the means to make 
it good ; or a lady of fashion, who is about to inaugurate a home for the 
children of indigent lucifer-match sellers; or a lecturer upon political eco- 
nomy, or Shelley and Byron, or Charles Dickens and the modern humour- 
ists, who is going to hold forth at Croydon: they all want the same thing ; 
money! If] tell the curate that my principles are evangelical, and that I 
can’t pray sincerely if there are candlesticks on the altar, he is not the less 
glad of my hundred pounds. If I inform the lady of fashion that I have 
peculiar opinions about the orphans of lucifer-match sellers, and cherish a 
theory of my own against the education of the masses, she will shrug her 
shoulders deprecatingly, but will take care to let me know that any 
donation Miss Floyd may be pleased to afford will be equally acceptable. 
If I told them that I had committed half-a-dozen murders, or that I had 
a silver statue of the winner of last year’s Derby erected on an altar in 
my dressing-room, and did daily and nightly homage to it, they would 
take my money and thank me kindly for it, as that man did just now.” 

“But one word, Aurora: does the man belong to this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“c No.”’ 

“How, then, did you come to know him ?” 

She looked at him for a moment; steadily, unflinchingly, with a 
thoughtful expression in that ever-changing countenance; looked as if she 
were mentally debating some point. Then rising suddenly, she gathered 
her shawl about her, and walked towards the door. She paused upon the 
threshold, and said, 

“This cross-questioning is scarcely pleasant, Captain Bulstrode. If 
I choose to give a five-pound note to any person who may ask me for it, 
I expect full license to do so, and I will not submit to be called to account 
for my actions—even by you.” 

“ Aurora !” 

The tenderly reproachful tone struck her to the heart. 

“You may believe, Talbot,” she said, “you must surely believe that 
I know too well the value of your love to imperil it by word or deed—you 
must believe this.” 
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CuaptTer VIII. 


POOR JOHN MELLISH COMES BACK AGAIN, 


Joun MELLIsH grew weary of the great city of Paris. Better love, 
and contentment, and a crust in a mansarde, than stalled oxen or other 
costly food in the loftiest saloons au premier, and with the most obse- 
quious waiters to do us homage, and repress so much as a smile at our 
insular idiom. He grew heartily weary of the Rue de Rivoli, the 
gilded railings of the Tuileries gardens, and the leafless trees behind 
them. He was weary of the Place de la Concorde, and the Champs 
Elysées, and the rattle of the hoofs of the troop about his Imperial 
Highness’s carriage, when Napoleon the Third or the baby prince took 
his airing. ‘The plot was yet a-hatching which was to come so soon to a 
climax in the Rue Lepelletier. He was tired of the broad Boulevards, and 
the theatres, and the cafés, and the glove-shops—tired of staring at the 
jewellers’ windows in the Rue de la Paix, picturing to himself the face of 
Aurora Floyd under the diamond and emerald tiaras displayed therein. 
He had serious thoughts at times of buying a stove and a basket of char- 
coal, and asphyxiating himself quietly in the great gilded saloon at 
Meurice’s. What was the use of his money, or his dogs, or his horses, or 
his broad acres? All these put together would not purchase Aurora Floyd. 
What was the good of life, if it came to that, since the banker’s daughter 
refused to share it with him? Remember that this big, blue-eyed, curly- 
haired John Mellish had been from his cradle a spoiled child,—spoiled by 
poor relations and parasites, servants and toadies, from the first hour 
to the thirtieth year of his existence,—and it seemed such a very hard 
thing that this beautiful woman should be denied to him. Had he been 
an eastern potentate, he would have sent for his vizier, and would have had 
that official bow-strung before his eyes, and so made an end of it; but 
being merely a Yorkshire gentleman and landowner, he had no more to 
do but to bear his burden quietly. As if he had ever borne any thing 
quietly! He flung half the weight of his grief upon his valet ; until that 
functionary dreaded the sound of Miss Floyd’s name, and told a fellow- 
servant in confidence that his master “made such a howling about that 
young woman as he offered marriage to at Brighton, that there was no 
bearing him.’’ The end of it all was, that one night John Mellish gave 
sudden orders for the striking of his tents, and early the next morning 
departed for the Great Northern Railway, leaving only the ashes of his 
fires behind him. 

Itwas only natural to suppose that Mr. Mellish would have gone straight 
to his country residence, where there was much business to be done by him: 
foals to be entered for coming races, trainers and stable-boys to be settled 
with, the planning and laying down ofa proposed tan-gallop to be carried 
out, and a racing-stud awaiting the eye of the master. But instead of 
going from the Dover Railway Station to the Great Northern Hotel, eat- 
ing his dinner, and starting for Doncaster by the express, Mr. Mellish drove 
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to the Gloucester Coffee-house, and there took up his quarters, for the 
purpose, as he said, of seeing the Cattle-show. He made a melancholy pre- 
tence of driving to Baker Street in a Hansom cab, and roamed hither and 
thither for a quarter of an hour, staring dismally into the pens, and then 
fled away precipitately from the Yorkshire gentlemen-farmers, who gave 
him hearty greeting. He left the Gloucester the next morning in a dog- 
cart, and drove straight to Beckenham. Archibald Floyd, who knew 
nothing of this young Yorkshireman’s declaration and rejection, had given 
him a hearty invitation to Felden Woods. Why shouldn't he go there? 
Only to make a morning call upon the hospitable banker; not to see 
Aurora; only to take a few long respirations of the air she breathed be- 
fore he went back to Yorkshire. 

Of course he knew nothing of'T'albot Bulstrode’s happiness; and it had 
been one of the chief consolations of his exile to remember that that gen- 
tleman had put forth in the same vessel, and had been shipwrecked along 
with him. 

He was ushered into the billiard-room, where he found Aurora Floyd 
seated at a little table near the fire, making a pencil copy of a proof en- 
graving of one of Rosa Bonheur’s pictures, while Talbot Bulstrode sat by 
her side preparing her pencils. 

We feel instinctively that the man who cuts lead-pencils, or holds a 
skein of silk upon his outstretched hands, or carries lap-dog's, opera-cloaks, 
camp-stools, or parasols, is “engaged.” Even John Mellish had learned 
enough to know this. He breathed a sigh so loud as to be heard by Lucy 
and her mother seated by the other fireplace,—a sigh that was on the 
verge of a groan,—and then held out his hand to Miss Floyd. Notto Talbot 
Bulstrode. He had vague memories of Roman legends floating in his 
brain, legends of superhuman generosity and classic self-abnegation; but 

he could not have shaken hands with that dark-haired young Cornishman, 
though the tenure of the Mellish estate had hung upon the sacrifice. He 
could not do it. He seated himselfa few paces from Aurora and her 
lover, twisting his hat about in his hot, nervous hands until the brim 
was well-nigh limp; and was powerless to utter one sentence, even so much 
as some poor pitiful remark about the weather. 

He was a great spoiled baby of thirty years of age; and I am afraid 
that, if the stern truth must be told, he saw Aurora Floyd across a mist, 
that blurred and distorted the bright face before his eyes. Lucy Floyd 
came to his relief, by carrying him off to introduce him to her mother ; 
and kind-hearted Mrs. Alexander was delighted with his frank, fair 
English face. He had the good fortune to stand with his back to the 
light, so that neither of the ladies detected that foolish mist in his blue 
eyes. 

Archibald Floyd would not hear of his visitor’s returning to town either 
that night or the next day. 

“You must spend Christmas with us,” he said, “and see the New 
Year in, before you go back to Yorkshire. I have all my children about 
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me at this season, and it is the only time that Felden seemsilike an old 
man’s home. Your friend Bulstrode stops with us” (Mellish winced as 
he received this intelligence), “‘and I sha’n’t think it friendly if you refuse 
to join our party.” 

What a pitiful coward this John Mellish must have been to accept 
the banker’s invitation, and send the Newton Pagnell back to the Glou- 
cester, and suffer himself to be led away by Mr. Floyd’s own man to a 
pleasant chamber, a few doors from the chintz-rooms occupied by Talbot! 
But I have said before, that love is a cowardly passion. It is like the 
toothache ; the bravest and strongest succumb to it, and howl aloud under 
the torture. I don’t suppose the Iron Duke would have been ashamed to 
own that he objected to having his teeth out. I have heard of a great 
fighting man who could take punishment better than any other of the 
genii of the ring, but who fainted away at the first grip of the dentist’s 
forceps. John Mellish consented to stay at Felden, and he went between 
the lights into Talbot’s dressing-room, to expostulate with the Captain 
upon his treachery. 

Talbot did his best to console his doleful visitant. 

“‘There are more women than one in the world,” he said, after John 
had unbosomed himself of his grief—he didn’t think this, the hypocrite, 
though he said it—“ there are more women than one, my dear Mellish, 
and many very charming and estimable girls, who would be glad to win 
the affections of such a fellow as you.” 

“T hate estimable girls,” said Mr. Mellish; “bother my affections, 
nobody will ever win my affections; but I love her, I love that beautiful 
black-eyed creature down-stairs, who looks at you with two flashes of 
lightning, and rides so well; I love her, Bulstrode, and you told me 
that she’d refused you, and that you were going to leave Brighton 
by the eight o’clock express, and you didn’t, and you sneaked back and 
made her a second offer, and she accepted you, and, damme, it wasn’t 
fair play.” 

Having said which, Mr. Mellish flung himself upon a chair, which 
creaked under his weight, and fell-to poking the fire furiously. 

It was hard for poor Talbot to have to excuse himself for having won 
Aurora’s hand. He could not very well remind John Mellish that if 
Miss Floyd had accented him, it was perhaps because she preferred him 
to the honest Yorksaireman. To John the matter never presented itself 
in this light. ‘The spoiled child had been cheated out of that toy above 
all other toys, upon the possession of which he had set his foolish heart. 
It was as if he had bidden for some crack horse at Tattersall’s, in fair 
and open competition with a friend, who had gone back after the sale 
to outbid him in some underhand fashion. He could not understand 
that there had been no dishonesty in Talbot’s conduet, and he was highly 
indignant when that gentleman ventured to hint to him that perhaps, 
on the whole, it would have been wiser to have kept away from Felden 
Woods. 
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Talbot Bulstrode had avoided any furcher allusion to Mr. Matthew 
Harrison the dog-fancier; and this, the first dispute between the lovers, 
had ended in the triumph of Aurora. 

Miss Floyd was not a little embarrassed by the presence of John 
Mellish, who roumed disconsolately about the big rooms, seating himself 
ever and anon at one of the tables to peer into the lenses of a stereo- 
scope, or to take up some gorgeously bound volume and drop it on the 
carpet in gloomy absence of mind, and who sighed heavily when spoken 
to, and was altogether far from pleasant company. Aurora’s warm heart 
was touched by the piteous spectacle of this rejected lover, and she sought 
him out once or twice, and talked to him about his racing stud, and asked 
him how he liked the hunting in Surrey; but John changed from red to 
white, and from hot to cold, when she spoke to him, and fled away from 
her with a scared and ghastly aspect, which would have been grotesque 
had it not been so painfully real. 

But by and by John found a more pitiful listener to his sorrows than 
ever Talbot Bulstrode had been; and this gentle and compassionate list- 
ener was no other than Lucy Floyd, to whom the big Yorkshireman 
turned in his trouble. Did he know, or did he guess, by some wondrous 
clairvoyance, that her griefs bore a common likeness to his own, and 
that she was just the one person, of all others, at Felden Woods to be 
pitiful to him and patient with him. He was by no means proud, this 
transparent, boyish, babyish good fellow. Two days after his arrival at 
Felden, he told all to poor Lucy. 

“T suppose you know, Miss Floyd,” he said, “that your cousin re- 
jected me. Yes, of course you do; I believe she rejected Bulstrode 
about the same time; but some men haven’ t a ha’porth of pride ; I must 
say I think the Captain acted like a sneak.” 

A sneak! Her idol, her adored, her demi-god, her dark-haired and 
gray-eyed divinity, to be spoken of thus! She turned upon Mr. Mellish 
with her fair cheeks flushed into a pale glow of anger, and told him that 
Talbot had a right to do what he had done, and that whatever Talbot did 
was right. 

Like most men whose reflective faculties are entirely undeveloped, 
John Mellish was blessed with a sufficiently rapid perception; a percep- 
tion sharpened just then by that peculiar sympathetic prescience, that 
marvellous clairvoyance of which I have spoken ; and in those few indig- 
nant words, and that angry flush, he read poor Lucy’s secret: she loved 
Talbot Bulstrode as he loved Aurora—hopelessly. 

How he admired this fragile girl! who was frightened of horses and 
dogs, and who shivered if breath of the winter air blew across the 
heated hall, and who yet bore her burden with this quiet, uncom- 
plaining patience; while he, who weighed fourteen stone, and could ride 
forty miles across country with the bitterest blasts of December blow- 
ing on his face, was powerless to endure his affliction. It comforted 
him to watch Lucy, and to read in those faint signs and tokens, which 
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had escaped even a mother’s eye, the sad history of her unrequited 
affection. 

Poor John was too good-natured and unselfish to hold out for ever 
in the dreary fortress of despair which he had built up for his habitation ; 
and on Christmas-eve, when there were certain rejoicings at Felden, held 
in especial honour of the younger visitors, he gave way, and joined in 
their merriment, and was more boyish than the youngest of them, burning 
his fingers with blazing raisins, suffering his eyes to be bandaged at the 
will of noisy little players at blind-man’s-buff, undergoing ignominious 
penalties in their games of forfeits, performing alternately inn-keepers, 
sheriff's officers, policemen, clergymen, and justices, in the acted charades, 
lifting the little ones who wanted to see “de top of de Kitmat tee” in 
his sturdy arms, and making himself otherwise agreeable and useful to 
young people of from three to fifteen years of age; until at last, under the 
influence of all this juvenile gaiety, and perhaps two or three glasses of 
Moselle, he boldly kissed Aurora Floyd beneath the branch of mistletoe 
hanging, “ for this night only,” in the great hall at Felden Woods. 

And having done this, Mr. Mellish fairly lost his wits, and was “ off 
his head’’ for the rest of the evening; making speeches to the little ones 
at the supper-table, and proposing Mr. Archibald Floyd and the commer- 
cial interests of Great Britain, with three times three; leading the chorus 
of those tiny treble voices with his own sonorous bass; and weeping freely 
—he never quite knew why—behind his table-napkin. It was through an 
atmosphere of tears, and sparkling wines, and gas, and hot-house flowers, 
that he saw Aurora Floyd, looking, ah, how lovely, in those simple 
robes of white which so much became her, and with a garland of artificial 
holly round her head. The spiked leaves and the scarlet berries formed 
themselves into a crown—lI think, indeed, that a cheese-plate would have 
been transformed into a diadem, if Miss Floyd had been pleased to put it 
ea her head—and she looked like the genius of Christmas: something 
bright and beautiful ; too beautiful to come more than once a year. 

When the clocks were striking 2 a.m., long after the little ones had 
been carried away muffled up in opera-cloaks, terribly sleepy, and I’m 
afraid in some instances under the influence of strong drink,—when the 
elder guests had all retired to rest, and the lights, with a few exceptions, 
were fled, the garlands dead, and all but Talbot and John Mellish de- 
parted,—the two young men walked up and down the long billiard-room, 
in the red glow of the two declining fires, and talked to each other confi- 
dentially. It was the morning of Christmas-day, and it would have been 
strange to be unfriendly at such a time. 

“Tf you'd fallen in love with the other one, Bulstrode,” said John, clasp- 
ing his old schoolfellow by the hand, and staring at him pathetically, “I 
could have looked upon you as a brother; she’s better suited to you, 
twenty thousand times better adapted to you than her cousin, and you 
ought to have married her—in common courtesy—I mean to say as an 
honourable—having very much compromised yourself by your attentions 
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—Mrs. Whatshername—the companion—Mrs. Powell—said so—you ought 
to have married her.” 

“Married her! Married whom ?” cried Talbot rather savagely, shak- 
ing off his friend’s hot grasp, and allowing Mr. Mellish to sway backward 
upon the heels of his varnished boots in rather an alarming manner. 
“Who do you mean?” 

“The sweetest girl in Christendom—except one,” exclaimed John, 
clasping his hot hands and elevating his dim blue eyes to the ceiling ; 
“the loveliest girl in Christendom, except one—Lucy Floyd.” 

“ Lucy Floyd !” 

“Yes, Lucy; the sweetest girl in —” 

“Who says that I ought to marry Lucy Floyd ?” 

“ She says so—no, no, I don’t mean that! I mean,” said Mr. Mellish, 
sinking his voice to a solemn whisper,—“ I mean that Lucy Floyd loves 
you! She didn’t tell me so—oh, no, bless your soul,—she never ut- 
tered a word upon the subject; but she loves you. Yes,” continued John, 
pushing his friend away from him with both hands, and staring at him as 
if mentally taking his pattern for a suit of clothes, “that girl loves you, 
and has loved you all along. I am nota fool, and I give you my word 
and honour that Lucy Floyd loves you.” 

“Not a fool!” cried Talbot; “ you’re worse than a fool, John Mellish 
—you're drunk !” 

- He turned upon his heel contemptuously, and taking a candle from a 
table near the door, lighted it, and strode out of the room. 

John stood rubbing his hands through his curly hair, and staring 
helplessly after the Captain. 

“This is the reward a fellow gets for doing a generous thing,” 
he said, as he thrust his own candle into the burning coals, ignoring 
any easier mode of lighting it. “It’s hard, but I suppose it’s buman 
nature.” 

Talbot Bulstrode went to bed in a very bad humour. Could it be 
true that Lucy loved him? Could this chattering Yorkshireman have 
discovered a secret which had escaped the Captain’s penetration? He 
remembered how, only a short time before, he had wished that this fair- 
haired girl might fall in love with him, and now all was trouble and con- 
fusion. Guinevere was lady of his heart, and poor Elaine was sadly in 
the way. Mr. Tennyson’s wondrous book had not been given to the 
world in the year fifty-seven, or no doubt poor Talbot would have com- 
pared himself to the knight whose “honour rooted in dishonour stood.” 
Had he been dishonourable? Had he compromised himself by his 
attentions to Lucy? Had he deceived that fair and gentle creature? 
The down pillows in the chintz chamber gave no rest to his weary 
head that night ; and when he fell asleep in the late daybreak, it was to 
dream horrible dreams, and to see in a*vision Aurora Floyd stand- 
ing on the brink of a clear pool of water in a woody recess at Felden, 
and pointing down through its crystal surface to the corpse of Lucy, 
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lying pale and still amidst lilies and clustering aquatic plants, whose 
long tendrils entwined themselves with the fair golden hair. 

He heard the splash of the waterin that terrible dream, and awoke, 
to find his valet breaking the ice in his bath in the adjoining room. 
His perplexities about poor Lucy vanished in the broad daylight, and he 
laughed at a trouble which must have grown out of his own vanity. 
What was he, that young ladies should fall in love with him? What a 
weak fool he must have been to have believed for one moment in the 
drunken babble of John Mellish! So he dismissed the image of Aurora’s 
cousin from his mind, and had eyes, ears, and thought only for Aurora 
herself, who drove him to Beckenham church in her basket-carriage, and 
sat by his side in the banker’s great square pew. 

Alas, I fear he heard very little of the sermon that was preached that 
day ; but, for all that, I declare that he was a good and devout man; a 
man whom God had blest with the gift of earnest belief; a man who 
took all blessings from the hand of God reverently, almost fearfully ; and 
as he bowed his head at the end of that Christmas service of rejoicing 
and thanksgiving, he thanked Heaven for his overflowing cup of gladness, 
and prayed that he might become worthy of so much happiness. 

He had a vague fear that he was too happy; too much bound up 
heart and soul in the dark-eyed woman by his side. If she were to die! 
If she were to be false to him! He turned sick and dizzy at the thought; 
and even in that sacred temple the Devil whispered to him that there 
were still pools, loaded pistols, and other certain remedies for such 
calamities as those,—so wicked as well as cowardly a passion is this ter- 
rible fever, Love! 

The day was bright and clear, the light snow whitening the ground ; 
every line of hedge-top and tree cut sharply out against the cold blue of 
the winter sky. The banker proposed that they should send home the 
carriages, and walk down the hill to Felden; so Talbot Bulstrode offered 
Aurora his arm, only too glad of the chance of a téte-d-téte with his be- 
trothed. 

John Mellish walked with Archibald Floyd, with whom the York- 
shireman was an especial favourite; and Lucy was lost amid a group of 
brothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, and uncles, 

“We were so busy all yesterday with the little people,” said Talbot, 
“that I forgot to tell you, Aurora, that I had had a letter from my 
mother.” 

Miss Floyd looked up at him with her brightest glance. She was 
always pleased to hear any thing about Lady Bulstrode. 

“Of course there is very little news in the letter,” added Talbot, 
“ for there is rarely much to tell at Bulstrode. And yet—yes—there is 
one piece of news which concerns yourself.” 

“‘ Which concerns me ?” 

“Yes. You remember my cousin, Constance Trevyllian ?” 

“Y-es—” 
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“She has returned from Paris, her education finished at last, and 
she, I believe, all-accomplished, and has gone to spend Christmas at Bul- 
strode. Good heavens, Aurora! what is the matter ?” 

Nothing very much, apparently. Her face had grown as white as a 
sheet of letter-paper ; but the hand upon his arm did not tremble. Per- 
haps, had he taken especial notice of it, he would have found it preter- 
naturally still. 

“ Aurora, what is the matter ?” 

“Nothing. Why do you ask ?” 

“Your face is as pale as —” 

“Tt is the cold, I suppose,” she said, shivering. “Tell me about 
your cousin, this Miss Trevyllian; when did she go to Bulstrode 
Castle ?” 

“She was to arrive the day before yesterday. My mother was ex- 
pecting her when she wrote.” 

“Ts she a favourite of Lady Bulstrode’s ?” 

“No very especial favourite. My mother likes her well enough; but 
Constance is rather a frivolous girl.” 

“The day before yesterday,” said Aurora; ‘‘ Miss Trevyllian was to 
arrive the day before yesterday. The letters from Cornwall are delivered 
at Felden early in the afternoon ; are they not ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“You will have a letter from your mother to-day, Talbot?” 

“A letter to-day ! oh, no, Aurora, she never writes two days running ; 
seldom more than once a week.” 

Miss Floyd did not make any answer to this, nor did her face regain 
its natural hue during the whole of the homeward walk. She was very 
silent, onty reprying in the briefest manner to Talbot’s inquiries. 

“T am sure that you are ill, Aurora,” he said, as they ascended the 
terrace-steps. 

“T am ill.” 

“But, dearest, what is it? Let me tell Mrs. Alexander, or Mrs. 
Powell. Let me go back to Beckenham for the doctor.” 

She looked at him with a mournful earnestness in her eyes. 

“ My foolish Talbot,” she said, “(do you remember what Macbeth 
said to his doctor? There are diseases that cannot be ministered to. 
Let me alone; you will know soon enough—you will know very soon, I 
dare say.” 

“But, Aurora, what do you mean by this? Whatcan there be upon 
your mind ?” 

“ Ah, wHat indeed! Let me alone, let me alone, Captain Bulstrode.” 

He had caught her hand; but she broke from him, and ran up the 
staircase, in the direction of her own apartments. 

Talbot hurried to Lucy with a pale, frightened face. 

“Your cousin is ill, Lucy,” he said; “go to her, for Heaven’s sake, 
and see what is wrong.” 
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Lucy obeyed immediately; but she found the door of Miss Floyd’s 
room locked against her; and when she called to Aurora and implored to 
be admitted, that young lady cried out, 

“Go away, Lucy Floyd; go away, and leave me to myself, unless 
you want to drive me mad !” 


CHAPTER IX. 
HOW TALBOT BULSTRODE SPENT HIS CHRISTMAS. 


THERE was no more happiness for Talbot Bulstrode that day. He wan- 
dered from room to room, till he was as weary of that exercise as the young 
lady in Monk Lewis’s Castle Spectre ; he roamed forlornly hither and thi- 
ther, hoping to find Aurora, now in the billiard-room, now in the draw- 
ing-room. He loitered in the hall, upon the shallow pretence of looking 
at barometers and thermometers, in order to listen for the opening and 
shutting of Aurora’s door. All the doors at Felden Woods were per- 
petually opening and shutting that afternoon, as it seemed to Talbot 
Bulstrode. He had no excuse for passing the doors of Miss Floyd’s 
apartments, for his own rooms lay at the opposite angle of the house; 
but he lingered on the broad staircase, looking at the furniture-pictures 
upon the walls, and not seeing one line in these Wardour-Street pro- 
ductions. He had hoped that Aurora would appear at luncheon ; but that 
dismal meal had been eaten without her; and the merry laughter and 
pleasant talk of the family assembly had sounded far away to Talbot’s 
ears—far away across some wide ocean of doubt and confusion. 

He passed the afternoon in this wretched manner, unobserved by 
any one but Lucy, who watched him furtively from her distant seat, 
as he roamed in and out of the drawing-room. Ah, how many a man is 
watched by loving eyes whose light he never sees! how many a man 
is cared for by a tender heart whose secret he never learns! A little after 
dusk, Talbot Bulstrode went to his room to dress. It was some time 
before the bell would ring; but he would dress early, he thought, so as 
to make sure of being in the drawing-room when Aurora came down. 

He took no light with him, for there were always wax-candles upon 
the chimney-piece in his room. 

It was almost dark in that pleasant chintz chamber, for the fire had 
been lately replenished, and there was no blaze; but he could just distin- 
guish a white patch upon the green-cloth cover of the writing-table. The 
white patch was a letter. He stirred the black mass of coal in the grate, 
and a bright flame went dancing up the chimney, making the room as 
light as day. He took the letter in one hand, while he lighted one of the 
candles on the chimney-piece with the other. The letter was from 
his mother. Aurora Floyd had told him that he would receive such 
a letter. What did it all mean? The gay flowers and birds upon 
the papered walls spun round him as he tore open the envelope. I firmly 
believe that we have a semi-supernatural prescience of the coming of all 
misfortune; a prophetic instinct, which tells us that such a letter, or such 
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a messenger, carries evil tidings. Talbot Bulstrode had that prescience 
as he unfolded the paper in his hands. The horrible trouble was before 
him; a brooding shadow, with a veiled face, ghastly and undefined ; but 
it was there. 

“ My pear Tatsot,—I know that the letter I am about to write will 
distress and perplex you; but my duty lies not the less plainly before me. 
I fear that your heart is much involved in your engagement to Miss Floyd.” 
The evil tidings concerned Aurora, then; the brooding shadow was slowly 
lifting its dark veil, and the face of her he loved best on earth appeared 
behind it. ‘“ But I know,” continued that pitiless letter, “‘ that the sense 
of honour is the strongest part of your nature, and that, however you may 
have loved this girl” (O God, she spoke of his love in the past!), “you 
will not suffer yourself to be entrapped into a false position through any 
weakness of affection. There is some mystery about the life of Aurora 
Floyd.” 

This sentence was at the bottom of the first page; and before Talbot 
Bulstrode’s shaking hand could turn the leaf, every doubt, every fear, 
every presentiment he had ever felt, flashed back upon him with preter- 
natural distinctness. 

“Constance Trevyllian came here yesterday ; and you may imagine 
that in the course of the evening you were spoken of, and your engage- 
ment discussed.” 

A curse upon their frivolous women’s gossip! Talbot crushed the 
letter in his hand, and was about to fling it from him ; but, no, it must be 
read. The shadow of doubt must be faced, and wrestled with, and van- 
quished, or there was no more peace upon this earth for him. He went 
on reading the letter. 

“IT told Constance that Miss Floyd had been educated in the Rue St. 
Dominique, and asked if she remembered her. -‘ What!’ she said, ‘ is it 
the Miss Floyd whom there was such a fuss about? the Miss Floyd who 
ran away from school?” And then she told me, Talbot, that a Miss Floyd 
was brought to the Desmoiselles Lespard by her father last June twelve- 
month, and that less than a fortnight after arriving at the school she dis- 
appeared ; her disappearange, of course, causing a great sensation and an 
immense deal of talk among the other pupils, as it was said she had run 
away. The matter was hushed up as much as possible ; but you know that 
girls will talk, and from what Constance tells me, I imagine that very 
unpleasant things were said about Miss Floyd. Now you say that the 
banker’s daughter only returned to Felden Woods in September last. 
Where was she in the interval ?” 

He read no more. One glance told him that the rest of the letter 
consisted of motherly cautions, and admonitions as to how he was to act 
in this perplexing business. 

He thrust the crumpled paper into his bosom, and dropped into a 
chair by the hearth. 

It was so, then! There was a mystery in the life of this woman, 
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The doubts and suspicions, the undefined fears and perplexities, which 
had held him back at the first, and caused him to wrestle against his love, 
had not been unfounded. There was good reason for them all, ample 
reason for them; as there is for every instinct which Providence puts 
into our hearts. A black wall rose up round about him, and shut him for 
ever from the woman he loved ; this woman whom he loved, so far from 
wisely, so fearfully well; this woman, for whom he had thanked God in 
the church only a few hours before. And she was to have been his wife; 
the mother of his children, perhaps. He clasped his cold hands over his 
face and sobbed aloud. Do not despise him for those drops of anguish : 
they were the virgin tears of his manhood. Never since infancy had 
his eyes been wet before. God forbid that such tears as those should be 
shed more than once in a lifetime. The agony of that moment was not 
to be lived through twice. The hoarse sobs rent and tore his breast as if 
his flesh had been hacked by « rusty sword; and when he took his wet 
hands from his face, he wondered that they were not red; for it seemed 
to him as if had been weeping blood. What should he do? 

Go to Aurora, and ask her the meaning of that letter? Yes; the 
course was plain enough. A tumult of hope rushed back upon him, and 
swept away his terror. Why was he so ready to doubt her? Whata 
pitiful coward he was to suspect her—to suspect this girl, whose trans- 
parent soul had been so freely unveiled to him; whose every accent was 
truth! For in his intercourse with Aurora, the quality which he had 
learned most to reverence in her nature was its sublime candour. He 
almost laughed at the recollection of his mother’s solemn letter. It was 
so like these simple country-people, whose lives had been bounded by the 
narrow limits of a Cornish village—it was so like them to make moun- 
tains out of the veriest mole-hills. What was there so wonderful in that 
which had occurred? ‘The spoiled child, the wilful heiress, had grown 
tired of a foreign school, and had run away. Her father, not wishing the 
girlish escapade to be known, had placed her somewhere else, and had 
kept her folly a secret. What was there from first to last in the whole 
affair that was not perfectly natural and probable, the exceptional circum- 
stances of the case duly considered ? ° 

He could fancy Aurora, with her cheeks in a flame, and her eyes 
flashing lightning, flinging a page of blotted exercises into the face of 
her French master, and running out of the schoolroom, amid a tumult of 
ejaculatory babble. The beautiful, impetuous creature! There is nothing 
a man cannot admire in the woman he loves, and Talbot was half inclined 
to admire Aurora for having run away from school. 

The first dinner-bell had rung during Captain Bulstrode’s agony ; so: 
the corridors and rooms were deserted when he went to look for Aurora, 
with his mother’s letter in his breast. 

She was not in the billiard-room or the drawing-room, but he found her- 
at last in a little inner chamber at the end of the house, with a bay-window 
looking out over the park. The room was dimly lighted by a shaded 
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lamp, and Miss Floyd was seated in the uncurtained window, with her 
elbow resting on a cushioned ledge, looking out at the steel-cold wintry sky 
and the whitened landscape. She was dressed in black; her face, neck, 
and arms gleaming marble-white against the sombre hue of her dress ; 
and her attitude was as stiil as that of a statue. 

She neither stirred nor looked round when Talbot entered the room. 

“My dear Aurora,” he said, “I have been looking for you every 
where.” 

She shivered at the sound of his voice. 

“You wanted to see me ?” 

“Yes, dearest. I want you to explain something to me. A foolish 
business enough, no doubt, my darling, and, of course, very easily ex- 
plained ; but, as your future husband, I have a right to ask for an expla- 
nation ; and I know, I know, Aurora, that you will give it in all candour.” 

She did not speak, although Talbot paused for some moments, await- 
ing her answer. He could only see her profile, dimly lighted by the 
wintry sky. He could not see the mute pain, the white anguish, in that 
youthful face. 

“T have had a letter from my mother, and there is something in that 
letter which I wish you to explain. Shall I read it to you, dearest ?” 

His voice faltered upon the endearing expression, and he remembered 
afterwards that it was the last time he had ever addressed her with a 
lover’s tenderness. The day came when she had need of his compassion, 
and when he gave it freely; but that moment sounded the death-knell 
of Love. In that moment the gulf yawned, and the cliffs were rent 
asunder. 

“Shall I read you the letter, Aurora ?” 

“ Tf you please.” 

He took the crumpled epistle from his bosom, and, bending over the 
lamp, read it aloud to Aurora. He fully expected at every sentence that 
she would interrupt him with some eager explanation ; but she was silent 
until he had finished, and even then she did not speak. 

“ Aurora, Aurora, is this true ?”’ 

“ Perfectly true.” 

“ But why did you run away from the Rue St. Dominique.” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“‘ And where were you between the month of June in the year fifty-six 
and last September ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Talbot Bulstrode. This is my secret, which I 
cannot tell you.” 

“You cannot tell me! There is upwards of a year missing from 
your life ; and you cannot tell me, your betrothed husband, what you did 
with that year ?” 

“T cannot.” 

“Then, Aurora Floyd, you can never be my wife.” 

He thought that she would turn upon him, sublime in her indignation 
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and fury, and that the explanation he longed for would burst from her 
lips in a passionate torrent of angry words; but she rose from her chair, 
and, tottering towards him, fell upon her knees at his feet. No other 
action could have struck such terror to his heart. It seemed to him a 
confession of guilt. But what guilt? what guilt? What was the dark 
secret of this young creature’s brief life ? 

“Talbot Bulstrede,” she said, in a tremulous voice, which cut: him to 
the soul,— Talbot Bulstrode, Heaven knows how often I have foreseen 
and dreaded this hour. Had I not been a coward, I should have antici- 
pated this explanation. But I thought—I thought the occasion might 
never come ; or that when it did come you would be generous—and—trust 
me. Ifyou can trust me, Talbot; if you can believe that this secret is 
not utterly shameful—” 

“ Not utterly shameful!” he cried. “OGod! Aurora, that I should 
ever hear you talk like this! Do you think there are any degrees in these 
things? There must be xo secret between my wife and me; and the day 
that a secret, or the shadow of one, arises between us, must see us part 
for ever. Rise from your knees, Aurora; you are killing me with this 
shame and humiliation. Rise from your knees; and if we are to part this 
moment, tell me, tell me, for pity’s sake, that I have no need to despise 
myself for having loved you with an intensity which has scarcely been 
manly.” 

She did not obey him, but sank lower in her half-kneeling, half- 
crouching attitude, her face buried in her hands, and only the coils of her 
black hair visible to Captain Bulstrode. 

“‘T was motherless from my cradle, Talbot,” she said, in a half-stifled 
voice. “ Have pity upon me.” 

“Pity!” echoed the Captain; “pity! Why do you not ask me for 
justice? One question, Aurora Floyd; one more question; perhaps the 
last I ever may ask of you. Does your father know why you left that 
school, and where you were during that twelvemonth ?” 

“ He does.” 

“Thank God, at least, for that! Tell me, Aurora, then, only tell me 
this, and I will believe your simple word as I would the oath of another 
woman. Tell me if he approved of your motive in leaving that school ; 
if he approved of the manner in which your life was spent during that 
twelvemonth. If you can say yes, Aurora, there shall be no more 
questions between us, and I can make you without fear my loved and 
honoured wife.” 

“T cannot,” she answered. “I am only nineteen; but within the two 
last years of my life I have done enough to break my father’s heart; 
to break the heart of the dearest father that ever breathed the breath of 
life.” 

“Then all is over between us. God forgive you, Aurora Floyd ; but 
by your own confession you are no fit wife for an honourable man. I 
shut my mind against all foul suspicions; but the past life of my wife 
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must be a white unblemished page, which all the world may be free to 
read.” 

He walked towards the door, and then, returning, assisted the 
wretched girl to rise, and led her back to her seat by the window, 
courteously, as if she had been his partner ata ball. Their hands met 
with as icy a touch as the hands of two corpses. Ah, how much there 
was of death in that touch! How much had died between those two 
within the last few hours !—hope, confidence, security, love, happiness, 
all that makes life worth the holding. 

Talbot Bulstrode paused upon the threshold of the little chamber, 
and spoke once more. 

‘“T shall have left Felden in half an hour, Miss Floyd,” he said; “it 
will be better to allow your father to suppose that the disagreement 
between us has arisen from something of a trifling nature, and that my 
dismissal has come from you. I shall write to Mr. Floyd from London, 
and, if you please, I will so word my letter as to lead him to think this.” 

“You are very good,” she answered. “Yes, I would rather he 
should think that. It may spare him pain. Heaven knows I have 
cause to be grateful for any thing that will do that.” 

Talbot bowed and left the room, closing the door behind him. The 
closing of that door had a dismal sound to his ear. He thought of some 
frail young creature abandoned by her sister nuns in a living tomb. He 
thought that he would rather have left Aurora lying rigidly beautiful in 
her coffin than as he was leaving her to-day. 

The jangling, jarring sound of the second dinner-bell clanged out, as 
he went from the semi-obscurity of the corridor into the glaring gas- 
light of the billiard-room. He met Lucy Floyd coming towards him in 
her rustling silk dinner-dress, with fringes and laces and ribbons and 
jewels fluttering and sparkling about her; and he almost hated her for 
looking so bright and radiant, remembering, as he did, the ghastly face 
of the stricken creature he had just left. We are apt to be horribly 
unjust in the hour of supreme trouble; and I fear that if any one had 
had the temerity to ask Talbot Bulstrode’s opinion of Lucy Floyd just 
at that moment, the Captain would have declared her to be a mass of 
frivolity and affectation. If you discover the worthlessness of the only 
woman you love upon earth, you will perhaps be apt to feel maliciously 
disposed towards the many estimable people about you. You are 
savagely inclined, when you remember that they for whom you care 
nothing are so good, while she on whom you set your soul is so wicked. 
The vessel which you freighted with every hope of your heart has gone 
down, and you are angry at the very sight of those other ships riding so 
gallantly before the breeze. Lucy recoiled at the aspect of the young 
man’s face. 

“ What is it?” she asked; “ what has happened, Captain Bulstrode ?” 


“ Nothing—I have received a letter from Cornwall which obliges me 
to ae 
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His hollow voice died away into a hoarse whisper before he could 
finish the sentence. 

“Lady Bulstrode—or Sir John—is ill perhaps?” hazarded Lucy. 

Talbot pointed to his white lips and shook his head. The gesture 
might mean any thing. He could not speak. The hall was full of 
visitors and children going into dinner. The little people were to dine 
with their seniors that day, as an especial treat and privilege of the season. 
The door of the dining-room was open, and Talbot saw the gray head 
of Archibald Floyd dimly visible at the end of a long vista of lights 
and silver and glass and evergreens. The old man had his nephews and 
nieces and their children grouped about him; but the place at his right 
hand, the place Aurora was meant to fill, was vacant. Captain Bul- 
strode turned away from that gaily-lighted scene and ran up the stair- 
case to his room, where he found his servant waiting with his master’s 
clothes laid out, wondering why he had not come to dress. 

The man fell back at the sight of Talbot’s face, ghastly in the light 
of the wax-candles on the dressing-table. 

“T am going away, Philman,” said the Captain, speaking very fast, 
and in a thick indistinct voice. “I am going down to Cornwall by the 
express to-night, if I can get to Town in time to catch the train. Pack my 
clothes and come after me. You can join me at the Paddington Station. 
I shall walk up to Beckenham, and take the first train for Town. Here, 
give this to the servants for me, will you?” 

He took a confused heap of gold and silver from his pocket, and 
dropped it into the man’s hand. 

“Nothing wrong at Bulstrode, I hope, sir?” said the servant. “Is 
Sir John ill ?” 


“No, no; I’ve had a letter from my mother—I—you'll find me at 
the Great Western.” 

He snatched up his hat, and was hurrying from the room; but the 
man followed him with his greatcoat. 

“You'll catch your death, sir, on such a night as this,” the servant 
said, in a tone of respectful remonstrance. 

The banker was standing at the door of the dining-room when 
Talbot crossed the hall. He was telling a servant to look for his 
daughter. 

“We are all waiting for Miss Floyd,” the old man said; “ we cannot 
begin dinner without Miss Floyd.” 

Unobserved in the confusion, Talbot opened the great door softly, and 
let himself out into the cold winter's night. The long terrace was all 
ablaze with the lights in the high narrow windows, as upon the night 
when he had first come to Felden; and before him lay the park, the 
trees bare and leafless, the ground white with a thin coating of snow, the 
sky above gray and starless,—a cold and desolate expanse, in dreary 
contrast with the warmth and brightness behind. <All this was typical 
of the crisis of his life. He was leaving warm love and hope, for cold 
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resignation or icy despair. He went down the terrace-steps, across the 
trim garden-walks, and out into that wide, mysterious park. The long 
avenue was ghostly in the gray light, the tracery of the interlacing 
branches above his head making black shadows, that flickered to and 
fro upon the whitened ground beneath his feet. He walked for a quarter 
of a mile before he looked back at the lighted windows behind him. He 
did not turn, until a wind in the avenue had brought him to a spot from 
which he could see the dimly-lighted bay-window of the room in which 
he had left Aurora. He stood for some time looking at this feeble glim- 
mer, and thinking—thinking of all he had lost, or all he had perhaps 
escaped—thinking of what his life was to be henceforth without that 
woman—thinking that he would rather have been the poorest ploughboy 
in Beckenham parish than the heir of Bulstrode, if he could have taken 
the girl he loved to his heart, and believed in her truth. 
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Cette to Carcassonne. 


THERE were two routes by which I might have reached my destination, 
—the diligence or the Languedoc Canal. I chose the latter. 

My starting-point was Cette. Cette, it may be, is not well known to 
English tourists ; it lies too much out of the highway of excursionists to 
be familiar to the locomotive multitude who spend their summer and 
autumn months io Continental wanderings. 

Cette, then, I would inform them, is a sea-port town a few miles to 
the south-east of Montpellier; it lies in a fine bay of the Mediterranean ; 
is dirty and picturesque. Dirty! what sea-port is not? Should the 
heavens forbear to pour down a torrent of fresh water, the atmosphere 
is still impregnated with dissolving brine, which saturates every particle 
of clothing, and is driven deeper into the skin by the perpetual breezes 
that blow from the sea with their humid burden. Even when the sky 
is clear and the sun warm, the constant dripping of goods landed from 
wet holds, or brought in leaky boats, renders a little busy harbour un- 
comely and disagreeable. I have stood on a sunny day up to my ancles 
in slush even on the Tourette whilst gazing over the blue waves in the 
direction of les iles de Ratonneau and Pomégue and, in cloudy distance, 
If. What wonder, then, that Cette, a third-rate confined port, should be 
leaky and absorb the salt water till its streets wear an eternal enamel of 
mud. Though dirty, Cette is picturesque. That high conical steep hill 
behind it, half clad with gardens and villas, and crowned with a formid- 
able fort, stands out alone with redeeming grace. Even from the quays, 
from the square, from the market-place, it may be seen rising aloft vine- 
trellised and green, and looking down with charming contrast upon the 
soaking begrimed Wapping beneath. 

Inland, behind Cette, exist a number of lagoons, named ét¢angs, across 
the largest of which—the Etang de Thau—I had to steam in a small 
packet to reach the eastern terminus of the celebrated Canal. 

It was a fine bright morning; and as I went on deck every thing 
looked beaming and cheerful. The boat was not so large as one of those 
passenger craft which ply between London Bridge and Chelsea—perhaps 
not so large as a Kew and Richmond boat ; nor were there many passen- 
gers on board. Two or three, however, arrested my attention. There 
was a Spanish girl, dark and coppery as one of Murillo’s portraits ; her 
hair intensely black and glossy, though somewhat coarse ; her teeth shin- 
ing with dazzling whiteness and regularity in their dark casket ; whilst 
her russet cheek preserved that dimpled smile which spoke of a heart 
ever pleased and that could not dream of care. Her head-dress con- 
sisted of a fine scarf of gold, red, and green threads, gracefully folded 
into the form of a turban; a large gold pin, passed through, apparently 
fastened it ; a heavy chain hung round her neck in triple circles, whilst 
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her fingers were loaded with a profusion of rings evidently of great value. 
Beside her sat, in remarkable contrast to this barbaric display of wealth, 
a young English lady. A light summer muslin dress with a gauze-like 
scarf thrown over her shoulders, a drooping hat, a thin fine chain of 
genuine carat, represented her to me as a model of simplicity and grace. 
On one occasion she took off her glove, and her hand rested for a short 
time on her knee, within a few inches of the Spanish girl. It was small, 
and white as snow; a plain gold ring, guarded by another enriched 
with emeralds and brilliants, encircled the third finger of her left hand. 
Here, then, were Light and Shade seated together; the one attempting to 
set off her Iberian charms with a plethora of ornament, the other, the 
Northern beauty, lending a grace to the jewelry she condescended to 
wear rather than borrowing additional lustre therefrom. The gentleman 
sitting next to her was her husband. They were residing for three 
months in a house prettily situated on the slope of the hill, and had de- 
termined to take a run that morning across the Etang de Thau for plea- 
sure. 

I am not a naturalist ; but I could not help being struck with a mar- 
vellous phenomenon every where in the waters of the harbour. Whilst 
waiting for the little steamer to start, one naturally throws a glance over 
the balustrade to watch the numerous objects—the straws, the corks, the 
bits of wood, the peelings, the any thing you like—which float lazily 
along, indicating the speed of the current. In the harbour of Cette, how- 
ever, all seemed stagnant; the water had no apparent fall or flow; but 
upon or just beneath its surface innumerable anemones spread their beau- 
tiful forms, and made the water almost appear as though it were veneered 
or plated with mother-of-pearl. Had it not been that these restless little 
creatures were perpetually extending or drawing in their tentacula, and 
thus shifting their silken bodies, I should scarcely have known they were 
living creatures. 

But the steam is up; the paddles have given half a dozen revolu- 
tions; we are steering warily past a variety of small craft moored in the 
centre of the dock, and now we emerge out upon the lagoon. Nothing 
picturesque, except a castellated house on the opposite shore, some two or 
three miles off, which we gradually approach and as gradually leave be- 
hind. But here, as elsewhere in the land of Languedoc, we breathe the 
balmy south. No speck of cloud, no fleeting wrack specks the vaulted 
empyrean; the atmosphere is clear and bright and warm; whilst the sun, 
if he sheds his beams here with less than tropical ardour, tips them with 
Italian splendour. The water we glide over is a deep blue, and scarcely 
a ripple, save what we ourselves create, disturbs the placidity of this tur- 
quoise mirror. Those confined to the colder summers of the North can 
conceive nothing of the exhilarating influence of the climate of southern 
France; of the animal spirits it infuses into the system ; of the conversion 
that takes place both in mind and body, in every pulse of this human 
organism. Land of song, which the Troubadours have made their own; 
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in whose cities, renowned for wealth and beauty, for poesie and romance, 
for love and chivalry, the Cours d’ Amour arose, the arenas of Genius and 
the shrines of Passion,—as I meander along your valleys or wander over 
your hills and plains, 
“T feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring.” 
Yet scarcely momentary is the bliss bestowed. An overpowering, an 
absorbing sense of delight permanently prevails as I wander through its 
groves, where the orange and the olive ripen; or over its vineyards, where 
the purple clusters hang in rich abundance from the shrub-like plant, 
—where the peach and the apricot and the nectarine come to luscious ma- 
turity. Well might the poet Keats, gasping on his dying bed, exclaim, 
“Oh for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful hippocrene, 
With beaded bubble winking to the brim, | 
And purple-stainéd mouth.” 

An hour’s steaming or so brings us alongside the entrance of the 
Canal, at the south-western extremity of the Etang. Here was again 
bustle and delay. The passengers and their luggage, and an ample 
freight of merchandise, had to be transferred from the little steamer to 
the boat which plies along this marvellous channel, cut through the 
heart of a country to connect two seas. I call it marvellous, because at 
the time when it was constructed civil engineering had made but little 
progress, and here was an enterprise that required experience and con- 
summate skill. It is true, the New River—that mighty enterprise of 
Sir Hugh Myddleton—carried from Ware to London the waters of a 
sweet and abundant fountain, and that in making it formidable difficul- 
ties in the infancy and swaddling-age of science had to be overcome— 
that the achievement of this great labour not only served as a guide, but 
also as an encouragement to future entrepreneurs; nevertheless the ob- 
stacles in the way of the projectors of the Languedoc Canal, or, as it is 
sometimes termed, the Canal du Midi, were of a new and obstinate cha- 
racter, and required the most nice calculations and unwearied patience. 
The idea of connecting the two seas by such a passage had long before 
been discussed; and in the Memoiss of Sully the design is clearly 
sketched out; but it was left to the genius of Paul Riquet to execute a 
task which clever men thought over and approved of, and none dared un- 
dertake. The grand difficulty was not the carrying a navigable current 
of water over hill and dale for a hundred miles and more; it consisted in 
the fact that no water was to be obtained in those high regions which 
raised themselves like a barrier between Carcassonne and Toulouse. The 
story goes that, Riquet, reclining one afternoon on the slope of a hill near 
Castelnaudary, the most elevated point between the two seas, saw oozing 
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out from the green turf a tiny stream; he watched it, traced it, and pre- 
sently saw it bury itself in the earth. By careful investigation, however, 
and pursuing what he thought might be its probable current, he des- 
cended the hill, and to his great delight discovered it breaking forth 
again in still greater force. This was the apple to Newton; the 47th 
proposition to Archimedes. It was enough. The canal was feasible; the 
water was to be procured. He at once set to work to develop the idea. 
At length he completed his plans, and, by dint of great perseverance, 
brought his labours to a successful and glorious issue. 

The scheme of locks might not have been new to Paul Riquet; he, 
however, made a good use of them, and their effect is frequently very 
picturesque. I did not take the trouble to count the number; it was 
scarcely worth the while. Yet, as it might have decided the veracity of 
one of two works, or the inaccuracy of both, it would not have been 
altogether idle. I have two works before me, Murray’s Hand-book of 
France, and Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering. The one says 
that the summit-level of the canal is 719 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and that it has 64 locks; the other affirms that the point of divergence 
is 640 feet above the Mediterranean, and that there are 100 locks. The 
testimony of which of these two shall we receive? Is it possible that 
there are two sides to this shield? that both can be correct? The latter 
work was published in 1856, the former in 1859; can the discrepancy 
have arisen from any alterations that have taken place since then? 
Granted that some of the locks have been removed ; have the hills sunk? 
has an earthquake shattered their summits, and reduced their altitude? 
Figures, it must be confessed, are man’s weakness; and in this instance 
they do not prove the strength of one of two publishers. 

Whilst on the subject of the Canal de Languedoc, let me refer to the 
question every now and then raised respecting its conversion into a chan- 
nel by which ships of war may pass from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic without having to pass the Rock of Gibraltar, and seeing the 
guns of that perfidious fort pointed at the tricolor. The idea may be very 
charming to the vanity of a Frenchman, but it is really impracticable. 
The canal itself may be widened and deepened, but it extends only to 
Toulouse ; beyond that city it merges into a torrent. The river Garonne, 
which in summer time is, if not dry below Toulouse, exceedingly shallow, 
and in rainy seasons becomes suddenly flooded, rises many feet, and over- 
flows the country around. A very small steamer, if I remember rightly, 
cannot ply above Agen for the same reason; and for craft ofa large size it 
would be a matter of physical impossibility. As well might an attempt 
be made to render the Thames above Putney navigable for the Warrior 
and the Black Prince. We may still, however, expect to hear the 
subject periodically brought up by French journals, when stricken with a 
very violent attack of Anglophobia. 

The Canal passenger-boat is all this while lying alongside the quay, 
waiting for the last porter to bring the last package on board The craft 
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itself is long, narrow, and of no great draught; is drawn by six horses, 
has two sets of cabins, and is not unlike a double gondola with fore and 
aft departments; or rather it is a kind of cross-breed between a Venetian 
gondola and an English canal-barge, and may be capable of containing 
from sixty to eighty passengers. There on market-days collect the pea- 
sants of the neighbouring districts, in their quaint dresses and quainter 
patois, half French, half Roman, with a sprinkling of Moorish. The fore- 
cabin was the chief one in this instance, and could hold comfortably at 
least twenty persons; not that so many were at any time collected be- 
neath its ceiling during my cruise across Languedoc. There were among 
the nonentities a Parisian bourgeois and his wife: they were accompanied 
by a daughter, who spoke English very faintly, and was kindly “set” 
at me by her papa, in order that she might improve her knowledge of 
the language, and especially her pronunciation. Amongst those, on the 
other hand, who interested me particularly, were a peasant girl and 2 
priest. 

The peasant girl was evidently a dévote, for she had a large ebony 
cross swinging from her neck, carried a breviary, and held in her hand an 
“Imitation of Christ,” from the pages of which she constantly repeated 
to herself passages. It rather surprised me, however, to see her, about 
dinner-time, take from her little reticule a sandwich, either of beef or ham, 
and devour it as though the day were not Wednesday. I inquired of 
her afterwards how it was that she ventured to violate one of the strictest 
regulations of her church. She meekly replied, “that she had been ill, 
and required the extra nourishment, and that she had a certificate of per- 
mission.” I pressed the point still further—how she obtained the dispen- 
sation. She told me, in a sweet guileless voice, and a tone of simplicity I 
shall never forget, “ that the Pope was raising a small revenue in defence 
of the church, and had promulgated a bull permitting the purchaser to 
eat meat on fast-days, and that she had procured one for the humble price 
of four sous.” 

The priest was an intelligent man; tall, with a high forehead, and a 
countenance full of melancholy. At first you would have imagined that 
he was repining at his lot, and thus the deep cast of thought that sick- 
lied o’er those fine features was the result of a mind ill at ease, dis- 
appointed at the career it had chosen, and chafing in the monkish fet- 
ters in which it was restrained. But such was not the case; he was 
reserved at first when I made advances to open a conversation, but gra- 
dually this wore away, and he entered cheerfully into conversation. I then 
learnt from him his career. He had entered the College of the Propa- 
ganda, and been admitted to holy orders as a missionary. The first place 
he was sent to was Jamaica; here he caught the yellow fever, and for 
weeks his life was despaired of. After recovering sufficiently to leave 
the island, he followed the fortunes of the Abbé Domenech, on the banks 
of the Rio del Norte, and devoted his time and energies to the conver- 
sion of the Indian tribes of those regions, and the no less savage set- 
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tlers from New England, who make their way southward and westward, 
and, under the title of “ pioneers of civilisation,” commit atrocities which 
even a Red Indian would blush to be guilty of. But his constitution, he 
told me, was broken ; and after a long weary time of waiting, he obtained 
the Pope’s permission to return to Europe. Passing through France, where 
he had only just time to see his widowed mother, he hurried on to Rome, 
had an interview with the Holy Father, lodged for a few weeks in the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda, and as soon as he was off the doctor’s list was 
despatched to Algeria. Here he remained six months; but being allotted 
a swampy district, the fever returned, and he lay prostrate for months, 
without any of those comforts so essential to the recovery of the sick, the 
confirmation of the valetudinarian. ‘ As soon as I could walk,” he said 
pathetically, “I took the packet at Constantine for Cette; and am now 
once more on my way to visit my aged mother.” He was still a young 
man, and his face grew still paler, if possible, as he recounted to me 
the numerous afflictions he had passed through. However, he did not 
complain ; he regarded what he had suffered as the purification by fire,— 
the gold must be tried and assayed ; and in his confidence in the mercy 
of God, he overlooked the part that man was playing, in dragging him 
down thus early to the tomb. It was his duty to go where he was sent; 
and the Soldier of the Cross, he declared, should not fret if he was called 
to a post from which the ordinary soldier would not shrink. 

“Tt is the part of a good general,” I observed, “to take care of the 
health and strength of his men, that they may better prevail in the day 
of battle.” 

Our conversation naturally turned to the historical events of which 
the country we were passing through had been particularly the theatre. 
Montpellier, Béziers, Carcassonne, Toulouse,—how they recall a thousand 
scenes of desperate valour, of miserable slaughter, of accursed bigotry ! 
Back eight hundred years, and we see the same sanguinary contest of 
mind against materialism, of thought against fetters, of free opinion 
against ecclesiastical tyranny, which has been waged from time immemo- 
rial in different countries of the world. The wars of the Albigenses, what 
were they but the battle of men desirous of thinking for themselves, 
carried on against the tonsured despots of the time? Nay, more; it was 
not simply a campaign for religious independence, but for civil liberty. 
However, it is difficult at this distance of time to separate the truth from 
the falsehood. In the north of the late United States, at the present 
there are two parties struggling—the one for empire, the other to sup- 
press slavery; so in Languedoc some men fought for the purpose of ex- 
tinguishing heresy, others to gain a province. The king of France had 
feasted his eyes upon the noble dependency, and sought for something 
more than the bare nominal sovereignty he possessed; the church longed 
to suppress a dangerous heresy; thus the sceptre and the crozier com- 
bined to crush the reforms of the eleventh century. And cruel indeed were 
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eradicate the taint of heterodoxy from the free-thinking commonalties of 
South France. Never, perhaps, has such a bigoted mass—if we except the 
Palestine crusaders—been gathered together for so wicked a purpose. 
From first to last the enterprise was a conspiracy against mankind, and 
frightful were the tragedies perpetrated at every step. We are approach- 
ing Béziers ; let us read something of its history. 

At the head of the immense troop of crusaders against the Albi- 
genses, which infested Languedoc in the eleventh century, the most 
distinguished were the Duke of Burgundy, Pierre de Courtenay, count 
of Auxerre, and Robert de Courtenay, his brother; Henry de Dongy, 
count of Nevers; the counts of St. Pol, of Montfort, of Bar, of Geneva, 
of Poitiers, Guichard de Beaugen, Gauthier de Joigny, Seigneur of 
Anduza, William of the Rocks, seneschal of Anjou, and Guy of Levis, 
named later Marshal of the Faith. Along with these came the most 
illustrious members of the hierarchy, Pierre de Casteil, bishop of Sens ; 
William of St. Lazarus, bishop of Nevers; Robert, bishop of Clermont, 
and brother of the count of Auvergne; Walter, bishop of Autun ; 
Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, first legate of the Pope; Dominic d’Osma, 
afterwards canonised ; and the monk Pierre de Vaux Cemany, secretary 
to Simon de Montfort, the Xenophon of this religious war. These nobles 
or prelates lead after them their contingent of men-at-arms and of vassals, 
the one deploying under the banner of their dioceses, the other under the 
standard of their feudal house. 

On the morning of St. John the Baptist, 1209, the army elected its 
commanders, and placed at its head, in quality of generalissimo, Arnold, 
abbot of Citeaux. At the sound of the trumpets, all the troops put them- 
selves in motion from their place of rendezvous in the north-east of France, 
traversed Dauphiné, the country of Venaissin, and passing the Rhone, 
halted after some days before Montpellier. Roger de Trencavel, the 
viscount of Béziers and Carcassonne, a young nobleman of great bravery, 
informed of the approach of the crusaders, hastened immediately to that 
town to make peace with the legate. When he was admitted into the 
proud prelate’s presence, he declared that he had done no wrong to the 
Church, either in thought or deed; that if his subjects had received and 
protected any heretics on his estates, he was innocent, and that they ought 
to suffer and pay the penalty. He then entreated the legate to accept 
his obedience, for that he was a servant of the Church, and for it was 
willing to live and die. To this the legate replied, that all the viscount 
had to do was to defend himself, for that he could grant him no pardon. 
All the efforts of the viscount, therefore, were vain; and he returned 
home resolved to brave every danger in defence of his country. 

Arrived at Béziers, he assembled the communes and the principal 
vassals of his domains, made them acquainted with the wicked refusal 
of the legate, and engaged them to defend their liberties and his own to 
the last drop of their blood. Every place capable of maintaining a siege 
was immediately provisioned with food and defenders. Béziers took up 
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arms, and Roger went to throw himself into Carcassonne with the bravest 
of his knights. 

On leaving Montpellier, to which they had been conducted by the 
humiliated Count of Toulouse, the crusaders crossed the frontiers and 
entered the diocese of Béziers. From Agen new bodies of pilgrims ar- 
rived under the conduct of the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, the Bishops 
of Limoges, Cahors and Basas; other auxiliaries were brought by the 
Count of Auvergne, the Viscount of Turenne, and Bertrand de Cardaillac; 
whilst a third reinforcement appeared coming from Velay, commanded 
by the Bishop of Puy. With this accession of strength, the crusaders 
amounted to upwards of five hundred thousand combatants. Their 
rapid invasion and their immense numbers struck terror into the hearts of 
the stoutest. The greater part of the petty lords had abandoned their 
castles to take shelter in some of the strong fortresses of the neighbour- 
hood, and if any held out for a few hours, it was as impossible for them 
to retard the progress of this heterogeneous multitude as for a pebble to 
impede the outburst of a torrent. 

While; the army was still on its march, Reginald de Montpeyroux, 
bishop of Béziers, left the town and went to the legate with the design of 
once more interceding for the inhabitants. To ingratiate himself still 
more in the favour of the Abbot of Citeaux, the real actor in the scene, 
the suppliant: prelate delivered in a list of those amongst his flock whom 
he suspected of heresy, and whom he desired to see committed to the 
flames. He then returned to the city, represented to his parishioners the 
dangers to which they were exposed, and exhorted them to save their 
wives and their families from the anger of Heaven and the Church by 
consigning their heretical fellow-citizens to the Avengers of the Faith. 

“Say to the legate,” replied the citizens, who had assembled in the 
church of St. Nicaire, to hear the message of their bishop, “that our 
town is strong and good, that our Lord will not fail to succour us in our 
necessity, and that rather than commit the infamy he requires of us, we 
will devour our own children.” Yet there was not one amongst that 
assembly whose heart did not tremble when he contemplated the formid- 
able preparations which were being made for their destruction. Yet, 
although astounded, the bourgeois did not lose courage, and their first 
act was one of heroism. 

No sooner had the crusading army appeared beneath the walls of the 
town, than the gate leading to Montpellier was thrown open and a body 
of the inhabitants issued forth to meet the enemy. Surprised by this 
brisk onset, the advanced guard of the Crusaders broke and fell back upon 
the main body. This first success intoxicated the naturally excitable 
and impatient citizens with too great a confidence. They precipitated 
themselves upon the fugitives, and ran upon the compact ranks of the 
gendarmerie of the Crusade, with all the enthusiasm of victory. The 
latter, overwhelming in numbers, extended their wing, and fell impetu- 
ously on the handful of bourgeois, whose military inexperience had 
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prepared their defeat. Charged in front and in flank, the little troop 
gave way in its turn, and fled towards the town, closely pursued by the 
enemy sword in hand, within a bow-shot of the gates. As the night 
advanced, hostilities, however, ceased; but the eventful morrow was 
looked for with impatience. 

At break of day the trumpet sounded in the carap, the tocsin in the 
town. ‘The fortifications were covered with all the able-bodied population 
of Béziers, whilst five hundred thousand men, armed with hatchets and 
prepared with ladders, came out from their tents and ranged themselves 
in order of battle around the entrenchments. The most profound silence 
prevailed. It was not without apprehension that the combatants examined 
on the one side the strength of the ramparts, nor those on the other the 
formidable preparations which were made to scale the walls. The legate 
and the bishops ran every where throughout the ranks of the crusaders, 
exciting them to the fight as much by the promise of indulgences as by 
the pillage of the town. The signal of attack resounded throughout the 
whole line of the assailants; the crusaders moved on, crossed the ditches, 
and quickly reached the walls, against which they planted their ladders. 
Then the assault began with cruel obstinacy. The more the besiegers 
endeavoured to mount the parapets, the more the besieged made gigantic 
efforts to hurl them back. The ladders were thrown to the ground, and 
those that were on them dashed to pieces, Whilst, however, unsuccess- 
ful efforts were made to scale the ramparts, the sappers were at work to 
undermine their foundations. After some hours, a piece of the wall falling 
with a terrific crash, opened a sufficient breach to the Count de Nevers, 
who cried to his men, “To the walls, soldiers! draw your swords, and 
follow me!” But the besieged made a brave resistance. A wall of iron 
was presented against him. Three times the count and his brother threw 
themselves against this rampart of pikes, and three times they were 
repulsed, overwhelmed, without power to cross the breach. However, 
the fourth charge became more fierce and impetuous, Ashamed of being 
beaten back, the Count de Nevers became frantic. He rushed headlong 
upon the line of steel that opposed him, and forced his way through it. 
Electrified by his example, his men rushed after him, and enlarged the 
breach. The bank once broken, the two parties became huddled in a 
complete mélée. Man to man, body to body, pike to pike, they fought 
with the courage of desperation; the strength, however, of the bourgeois 
failed them; they fell from exhaustion and fatigue. The guards of the 
ramparts could not leave their quarters to come to their assistance, and fresh 
troops were being poured in by the crusaders. Wounded for the most 
part, these warrior-citizens still continued to sustain the assault, when a 
well-known signal resounded from outside the walls, and behind the 
assailants, “‘ Citizens, to the rescue! Béziers! Béziers !” 

At that cry, the Count de Nevers fell back, his men-at-arms wavered. 
The energy of the besieged revived. They made a last effort, and rolled 
back beyond the breach those who had invaded it. Bernard de Servain, 
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the commandant of the town, to make a diversion in their favour, attempted 
this desperate attack. At the head of a little band, he had effected a 
sortie, and taken the assailants in the rear; but the success was only 
temporary. After having placed the Nevernians between two attacks, 
he attempted to pass them rapidly with his troop, and enter the town; but 
this last manceuvre was not accomplished soon enough. ‘The Count de 
Donzy and his chevaliers made so vigorous a resistance, that the cavalry 
of the enemy had time to come to their succour. Twenty times more 
numerous, the crusaders overwhelmed the three hundred bourgeois ; and 
the chevaliers of Béziers, whilst the Counts of St. Pol, Montfort, and 
Courtney brought up new detachments. From that moment Béziers 
was lost. The whole army rushed to the walls and filled the conquered 
town. 

“Death to the Albigenses! Kill! kill the heretics!’ was the uni- 
versal cry. 

“ Let nothing escape in this Sodom,” exclaimed the Abbot of Citeaux. 
“ Let the fire and the sword consume it, and let it be a frightful example 
to the other rebellious towns.” 

“ But in the confusion of the sack, how shall we know the Catholics 
from the heretics ?” cried a voice. 

“Kill all,” replied the inexorable and fanatical prelate; “kill all! 
God will know his own.” 

The massacre was terrible. The ferocious soldiery carried out the 
instructions of the abbé to the letter. Every inhabitant was mur- 
dered. Men and women, old and young, rich and poor, the fair and the 
fragile fell without distinction, under the sword; nor did the tenderest 
age of infancy shield it from the curse that had smitten the father. What 
the sword could not effect, fire was made to achieve, until the whole 
town was a heap of ruins. One edifice alone was left standing. It was 
an isolated building,—the church of Ste.-Madeleine. Thither from the 
commencement of the attack had taken refuge the infirm, the aged, and 
the orphan. Thither they had flocked in the hope that the sanctity of 
the building would shelter them from violence, and that they should be 
safe from slaughter around the altar of Him who has said, “ He that 
strikes with the sword, shall perish with the sword.” But such hope 
was vain. 

“To Sainte-Madeleine!” cried one of the crusaders. 

“To Sainte-Madeleine!” repeated his comrades. The church was then 
invaded, and without respect for its altars, without pity for the unfortu- 
nate suppliants who were grasping its shrine, without regarding the canon- 
ists, who, clad in white, were chanting the vesper-service, the crusaders 
hastened to the accomplishment of their horrible tragedy. Every single 
soul was massacred ; and the infants, torn from their mothers’ arms, were 
thrown from the highest pinnacles of the church, and caught beneath by 
the soldiers on the points of their pikes. When the last of the martyrs 
was dead, the torch was put to the edifice. 
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This event happened on the 22d of July 1209. A few hours had 
sufficed for the destruction of a flourishing town and the massacre of its 
inhabitants. Sixty thousand victims to fanaticism perished on that day. 

After having accumulated a large amount of spoil, and bivouacked 
three days upon the ruins they had made, the crusade put itself once 
more in motion, under the command ofsanguinary Arnold. All Provence 
was terrified and stunned by the account of the horrible fate of Béziers. 
Disastrous as were the wars of the feudal barons, none of them had ever 
been marked with such revolting barbarity, none had ever struck such 
terror into the hearts of men. The effect of this unsparing cruelty was 
quickly visible. Few even of the chiteaux, who could perhaps stand 
against the tide of an ordinary enemy, dared to await the shock of such a 
foe. Upwards of a hundred castles and fortresses thus fell into the hands 
of the legate without a blow being struck. 

When Béziers had been levelled to the ground, the army had put 
itself on march towards Carcassonne, which was in fact the principal place 
of that province. The town is divided by the river Aude into two parts, 
called the high tonn and the low town; the former built by the feudal 
barons, the latter by the Celts. The city or high town was situated on 
a rock, and strongly defended by the windings of the river, a double enclo- 
sure of walls, and sixty towers. Against this quarter the chief efforts of 
the crusaders would be directed. The Viscount Roger had thrown him- 
self into this town with the élite of his troops, determined to defend him- 
self to the last extremity. Like a good general, he had taken care that 
the magazines should be well provided, the cisterns furnished with drink- 
able water, the bastions occupied by expert bowmen, and that nothing 
should be left undone that might give security to the place, or encourage 
and animate his subjects to hold out to the last. 

On the first of August, the invading army appeared in battle array, 
trumpets sounding and banners flying, at the arched gate of Carcassonne. 
They had scarcely time to pitch their tents, before the legate sent to 
Roger an order to surrender the fortress. 

“ Open your gates immediately, Sir Viscount,” said the messenger of 
the Abbot of Citeaux, on being admitted into the town. 

“Let the crusaders come and force them,” replied Trencavel; “and I 
swear before God they shall have so good a reception the ravens shall 
feast themselves for some time to come.” 

“Then.we shall do to you as we have done to the inhabitants of 
Béziers,” replied the herald insolently. 

“ Béziers!” interrupted the viscount, his eyes flashing fire. “To 
arrive here you have only a perilous pass. Knowest thou I thirst for re- 
prisals? and if I hear one insolent word, I will have thee hanged out of 
my highest tower, a pennon to thy friends.” 

“The rights of nations,” murmured the herald, dismayed. 

“The rights of humanity!” shouted Roger, ina fury. “ Have they 
listened to one or the other, bandit,—those brigands of the North, who 
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disgrace the cross they wear upon their breasts? Have not those hang- 
men of the Church of Rome violated both, by massacring women and 
children and old men who have taken refuge in the sanctuary of God ?” 
On pronouncing these words, the rage of the viscount towered high; 
his voice was shrill and tremulous, his eyes sparkled, and his manner, 
following the impulse of his thoughts, was rapid and restless as though 
he were in the midst of a mélée. He stopped, looked fixedly at the 
herald ; the silence seemed the harbinger of death. 

“Fear nothing,” continued the viscount, subduing his passion; “TI 
have other sentiments than those of a crusader, and I know what is due 
to the order of knighthood to which I belong. Thy life runs no risk. 
But since thou art come a herald in arms, tell those who have sent thee, 
that I defy them all, many as they are, man and man, to deadly combat, 
whether it be on foot or on horse, armed or unarmed, to the lance or to 
the sword, to the axe or the poniard. Begone!” 

The drawbridge of the castle was then lowered, and the heraJd carried 
to the crusaders the reply of Roger. The army understood at once that 
negotiations with such an enemy were superfluous, and that there re- 
mained only one way to decide the question. They therefore prepared the 
attack, and hastened the next morning to assault the first faubourg, which 
they thought to carry by surprise as being less fortified than the second. 
The viscount, not to weaken his line of defence, had not extended it so 
far, but had intrusted the guard of that quarter to some bourgeois, who 
resisted nevertheless with great courage and slew many of the assailants. 
At length, after a stubborn contest of two hours, the citizens were over- 
powered, and had only time to take shelter behind the walls of the tower. 
The success of this first attempt persuaded the legate that nothing was 
impossible to the bravery of the crusaders. The assault of the second 
faubourg was then ordered. The fosses were filled up, and the crusaders, 
encouraged by their first triumph, came resolutely to the attack of the 
second faubourg. But there they had enemies of a different stamp to 
contend against. Roger himself defended the wall. The attack was 
vigorous, and the resistance overwhelming. The arms of the viscount 
decided the action. In vain Simon de Montfort, the military head of the 
Crusade, endeavoured to renew the assault. The crusaders were repulsed 
with loss, and compelled to retire to their camp. Prodigies of valour 
were performed by the besieged. Acts of chivalrous devotion marked 
the heroism of the moment. During the disorder of the retreat, Simon 
de Montfort in particular signalised himself by an act of intrepidity that 
gained the applause of both armies. A chevalier belonging to the cru- 
sading army had had his leg broken and fallen into the fosse; none of 
his party dared to take him out on account of the heavy showers of 
stones and darts which the besieged threw from the battlements. Simon, 
careless of danger, returned to the spot accompanied by a single squire, 
lifted the wounded knight on his shoulders, and carried him off to the 
camp, without the besieged, admiring his devotion, making the slightest 
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effort to cut off his retreat. The check just received convinced the legate 
that by a regular siege alone could the town be reduced. 

The crusaders then applied themselves to construct machines of 
war to make breaches in the walls of the fortress. The carpenters con- 
structed with that object a large engine like a castle of wood, sup- 
ported on four wheels, and covered with the skins of oxen, which they 
pushed to the counterscarp, and fitted to the ramparts. Scarcely had 
it commenced to act when the besieged enveloped it in boiling pitch 
and flaming sulphur. In spite of the utmost efforts of the crusaders the 
machine was burnt; but during the struggle to destroy it, the miners 
whom it concealed were lodged in the cavities they had made in the 
walls, the thickness of which permitted it, and which they sapped without 
delay. On the eighth day the wall gave way, and opened a breach, 
which the viscount attempted no longer to defend. ‘The soldiers seized 
upon the faubourg; and not seeing any adversary, hastened to spread 
themselves in the houses, and give themselves up to pillage. The vis- 
count had foreseen this. 

“They are ours,” he cried to Lacassayne, “they are ours! Take 
a company and set fire to the faubourg on the north; leave the rest to 
me.” 

The manceuvre was happily executed. In a few moments the flames 
devoured the houses, from whence issued, drunk, giddy, and disordered, 
the imprudent crusaders, who, flying the fire, endeavoured to regain the 
breach. But Roger, with his men-at-arms, intercepted the way, and 
received them at the point of the sword. The confusion became irre- 
pressible. Crowded upon a narrow space, the fugitives were rendered 
utterly incapable of fighting. Pressed on one side by the flames, and 
tumbled together by the sword of the enemy on the other, they were 
slain to the last man. This disaster was a severe blow to the besiegers, 
whilst it raised the courage of the reformers, whose heart had been chilled 
by the massacre at Béziers. 

From this time the siege degenerated into a blockade. The inhabit- 
ants of Carcassonne kept themselves close within the walls of their town, 
and the crusaders under the shelter of their palisades. The two parties 
thus continued to watch one another, without risking any thing either in 
attacks or in sallies, when Pierre of Arragon arrived at the camp of the 
crusaders, and demanded a public audience of the Abbot of Citeaux. It 
was immediately granted him. The prince had come asa negotiator, 
but he acted as a knight. Unaccustomed to disguise his thoughts, he 
spoke to the assembly in a manner to distance rather than bring about 
the reconciliation at which he aimed. 

“ My lords, counts, and bishops,—since God has done me the honour 
to call me to the throne of Arragon, I have been engaged, as you well 
know, with warring against the infidels of Spain and fighting for our 
religion. I am, no one can doubt it, the enemy of miscreants, as every 
man wearing a helmet and golden spurs should be. I should approve, 
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therefore, the war which ye have undertaken against my cousin and 
vassal the Viscount of Carcassonne, if it had no other end than the ser- 
vice of God and the Church, and if it were conducted with honour, and 
not with a barbarity unworthy of valiant knights, as some of you are.” 

This preamble displeased the legate greatly, but he did not venture 
to interrupt the king, who continued, “I demand, then, barons, against 
whom do ye fight ?” 

“ Against the heretics,” replied the Abbot of Citeaux, with bitterness. 

“ And profiting by the occasion, you burn or massacre the Catholics 
at the same time, my lords. I penetrate clearly to the bottom of your 
thoughts. Your acts betray your secrets. Is it not that these fine 
fields and strong fortresses of the South are more desirable than all the 
indulgences of the Church?” A low murmur ran through the assembly. 
“ Yes, my lords,” continued the king, raising his voice, “I have said the 
truth, however hard it may appear to you; and, by St. James of Com- 
postella, I will not conceal it at this moment. At my need, I have be- 
hind me on the other side of the Pyrenees a thousand lances, who are 
ever ready to maintain what I advance.” So saying, his face became 
illuminated; his head assumed an attitude of defiance, and his eyes 
pierced the priestly legate. 

“T affirm, then,” he continued, after a few moments of silence, “ that 
you have done at Béziers an act which chivalry disavows; and that you, 
sir legate Arnold, by refusing the submission which my cousin Tren- 
cavel went to offer you in my fair town of Montpellier, have dragged 
Christendom into a war which dishonours it.” 

“Say, brings it glory, sir king,” interrupted the legate, “since its 
object is to destroy heresy.” 

“The Viscount Roger,” continued the irritated king, “is less a 
heretic than you, Abbé de Citeaux. Has he ever gone and burnt your 
monastery, as you have burnt his city of Béziers? Has he murdered 
your monks, as you have massacred his vassals? No! you attack him, 
and he defends himself. Like a Routier, you wish to ravish from him 
his domains. Like a man of courage, he fights to preserve them. 
Evidently, sir legate, all justice is on his side; and since it is my duty 
as suzerain to avert from my feudal subjects, and especially my relations, 
every act contrary to their independence, as also to draw every minister 
of the Church from the way of iniquity, in which he may be plunged, I 
come to summon you to suspend hostilities, and to bring about between 
you a treaty of peace, which shall satisfy the honour of the one and the 
other. What, then, are your conditions ?” 

“Our Holy Father the Pope has signified them all. The rebels 
must bend the knee before the Church, and submit themselves, as the 
Count of Toulouse has done.” 

“But Roger Trencavel,” objected the king of Arragon, “has not 
chiiteaux on the Rhone, nor a county of Melguiel which borders on the 
papal territory.” 
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“Then let him abandon Carcassonne,” replied the legate, compre- 
hending the allusion. 

“You would have the young prince at your mercy.” 

“No, indeed, since we grant to him, and twelve of his attendants 
whom he shall chose, to leave the place and retire where they will.” 

“Your terms are generous.” 

“They are sufficient for a heretic.” 

“ He will force you to better.” 

“ Let him try.” 

“Be it so,” replied the king, going out from the camp, exasperated 
at the pride of the legate, and entering Carcassonne, where he disclosed 
to the viscount the interview which he had with the Chief of the Crusade. 

“Leave to God and my sword, sir cousin,” said the brave viscount, 
“the charge of speaking with those brigands.” 

“No! by my faith,” returned the king; “it shall never be said that 
I had quitted my kingdom of Arragon to ride without profit. I will 
send back this insolent shavenpate, and I will make a peace between you, 
or declare war against him myself.” 

The same evening, an hour before the curfew, a horn sounded before 
the gate of Carcassonne, and a messenger with the insignia of a crusader 
was introduced into the place, and conducted to the palace. 

“A herald of the crusade,” announced the guide of the messenger to 
the viscount. 

“ Again,” murmured Roger with impatience, casting an angry glance 
upon the herald. 

“You seem to be dissatisfied at my visit, Roger,” replied the mes- 
senger, whom the darkness of the evening prevented his recognising. 

“By our Lady of Limoux, but I know that voice!” eagerly inter- 
rupted the former. 

“ By heaven! yes, you know it,” returned the herald, who ap- 
proached the viscount, and took hold of his hand. 

“ Martin d’Alguais?” abruptly demanded the viscount. 

“The same.” 

“Traitor!” exclaimed Roger, fiercely, thrusting away the proffered 
hand. 

“ Less than you think,” answered the herald. “Hear me: I love my 
country, and I love thee. I would sacrifice my life and my honour for 
it and for thee. I have been your apparent enemy, to be your real 
friend. Five hundred thousand men have invaded our country and your 
domains. How resist the aggression? We must endeavour to turn and 
avert such a multitude from it, which would otherwise crush it. That 
have I attempted. I have seemed to apostatise, to renounce my country, 
my parents, my friends, all my affections, that I might gain the con- 
fidence of the legate. That confidence I have gained; he esteems me; 
and I have exerted that ascendency to save my country. I have brought 
him to grant you every thing that you have demanded, to cease from 
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this impious war, and to go with all his crusaders to combat the infidels 
of Spain, under the conduct of the King of Arragon.” 

“The South owes thee statues,” replied Roger, opening his arms and 
receiving in them a friend whom he had deemed a traitor. 

“ But we lose time,” interrupted Martin d’Alguais, “the King of 
Arragon is with the legate; he requires thy presence to agree to a peace, 
and here is your safe-conduct.” 

“T am ready,” replied Roger, eager to seize this occasion of being 
reconciled to the Church by such a mediation. 

He then left the town with three hundred chevaliers, who served as 
his cortége, and presented himself at the tent of the legate, where were 
assembled the principal barons of the army. After having defended his 
conduct with great force and dignity, he declared himself ready to sub- 
mit, as he always had submitted, to the orders of the Church. 

But the Abbot of Citeaux had been penetrated by the maxim which 
Innocent the Third laid down for his guidance, namely, it is to be want- 
ing to the faith to keep faith with those who have no faith. Accordingly 
he caused the young viscotint, with the chevaliers who had followed him 
to the camp, to be seized, and intrusted to the care of Simon de Montfort. 
By this treason he thought to be able to strike such a terror into the in- 
habitants of Carcassonne, that they would not venture to prolong the siege. 
But the effect of that terror was to withdraw from him those victims he 
had destined for the stake. Fearing the fate of Béziers, the bourgeois 
determined to abandon the town secretly, and escape to the mountains. 
There was a subterranean passage, three miles in length, which connected 
their town with the fortress of Cabardés. During the night, therefore, 
they all escaped by this cavern. 

On the morrow, the beseigers were astonished to see no one appear 
upon the walls, and it was some time before they discovered that the 
town was deserted. They then entered it, when the legate took pos- 
session in the name of the Church; and threatening with excommuni- 
cation any person who should divert the least part of its riches to his 
own profit. He, even to justify his conduct to the army, was guilty of 
a double fraud. He pretended that on the 15th of August, the day of 
the occupation of the town, he had signed a capitulation, by virtue of 
which he had permitted the inhabitants to leave in their shirts. He also 
thought it necessary for the honour of the Church not to let it be sup- 
posed that the heretics had escaped. In the country the scouts of the 
army had collected a number of peasants; of those who fled from Car- 
cassonne, a few had been captured; he had also in his hands the 
three hundred chevaliers whom he had treacherously arrested. Between 
them all, he made choice of four hundred and fifty, men and women, 
whom he accused of heresy, and condemned to the flames. Four hundred 
of these unfortunate creatures were accordingly burnt alive, the other 
fifty hanged; and thus the vengeance of the Church satiated itselfon the 
inhabitants of Carcassonne. 
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The crusaders gave a splendid reception to Simon de Montfort, who 
was triumphantly installed in the viscountal palace, where during three 
days there was nothing but rejoicing and carousing. When the night of 
the third day had deepened the shadows around the city, when every 
light and every noise was extinguished in the ancient castle, a man of 
high stature, in black armour, left one of the interior apartments of the 
chiiteau, and directed his steps towards a tower in the eastern division. 
A squire carrying a torch, whose flickering flame scarcely served to 
lighten his path, preceded by some steps the knight, who seemed to affect 
to keep at a distance from his companion, to avoid any reflection of light 
from discovering him. They traversed the galleries in silence, descended 
a spiral staircase, and arrived at length before an iron door, which the 
squire with difficulty opened, and which rolled back upon its rough hinges 
with sinister creaking. 

This door gave access to a subterranean vault, of a round form, like 
the towers which it supported. A massive pillar, placed in the midst, 
raised itself to the height of a man, and threw off rough branches of 
stone, which adapted themselves to the vault. The walls, made of large 
blocks of granite, distilled icy water, which, by the force of ages, had 
forced a way through the interstices of the layers, and falling drop after 
drop, and minute after minute, had distempered the soil of the cell, and 
formed at the base of the walls a stagnant and fetid pool. 

At the foot of this pillar, to which was fixed a large chain of iron, lay 
a young man of four-and-twenty. A little straw, saturated with moisture, 
served him for a bed; the stone pedestal of the column supported his head 
instead of a pillow ; his beard, his hair, his vestments, were in a frightful 
disorder. Although weakened by his chains and emaciated by despair, 
his body preserved still the marks of vigour and elasticity. Roused from 
his torpor by the grating of the door and the unusual glare of the torch, 
the prisoner raised himself upon his elbow, and, without regarding the 
new-comers, murmured, in a whispering and feverish voice, 

“When will my oppressors have ceased their tortures? Slave of ty- 
rants, begone, and leave me at least to enjoy the peace of my sepulchre !” 

“T am the slave of no one, and I execute only my own will,” replied 
the armed knight. 

“Who art thou, then, who speakest with so much pride,” demanded the 
prisoner, who this time turned himself towards the side of the door, and 
cast upon the man in black armour a scrutinising glance. The visitor 
seemed embarrassed to reply. The prisoner, after a rapid inspection, ex- 
claimed: 

“Golden spurs and the collar of a nobleman! Thou art a knight; 
come and let me kiss the cross of thy sword. I am still worthy; for if 
you see me here, it is that I was betrayed—not vanquished.” 

“JT know it,” murmured the visitor. 

“ And without doubt thou art come hither, noble knight, protector of 
the widow and orphan, to restore the oppressed to liberty.” 
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“ Ay, if you aid me to it.” 

“ Aid thee! What must I do?” ejaculated the prisoner. 

“ Put thy signature to this parchment.” 

“And what does it contain ?” 

“The cession of thy domains.” 

“What dost thou say? Is it my act of deposition that thou wouldst 
have me sign?” 

“The same,” replied his visitor. ‘And know that thou art in my 
power.” 

“ My life is thine, bandit,” replied the young Trencavel, Viscount de 
Béziers ; “but my honour and the inheritance of my ancestors is my 
own.” And taking the parchment from the hands of the chevalier, he 
tore it to pieces, and strewed it on the floor of his dungeon. 

The visitor did nothing to hinder him. He admired the courageous 
constancy of that man, still so proud in the midst of his misfortunes. The 
latter added coldly, on taking his place on the couch, 

“ Assassin, do thy duty. The victim is ready for the sacrifice.” 

These words, spoken in a tone of calm triumph, seemed deeply to im- 
press the chevalier; he approached the pillar, and detached from it the 
chain, which fell heavily on the straw of the dungeon. 

“‘What dost thou do?” ironically asked the prisoner. ‘The dungeon 
is gloomy enough, and well enough situated for an assassin.” 

“Speak not thus, young man. They say that thou art brave, and I 
wished to prove thy courage before I set thee free.” 

“ Art thou true ?” 

“Thou seest thou art free.” 

“My presentiments have not, than, deceived me; when I saw you 
appear, I said in my soul, ‘ Here is my saviour.’ May God bless thee, 
chevalier, and give thee a line worthy of thee! _ I am a powerful baron, 
and will share with thee my power. My lands, which I should never 
have ransomed by violence, I will give thee the half of. Iwill make thee 
count, viscount, marquis! Gratitude does not calculate its gifts; and I 
have appanages for every gentleman, and seigneurial crowns for the head 
of every chevalier.” . 

After this effort, less capable of supporting the agitation of delight 
than the heavy hand of adversity, he fell to the ground pale and senseless. 

“Sir squire, comfort the noble gentleman,” said the man in black armour. 

The squire drew from his pouch a small flask, and emptied its contents 
into the wooden cup of the prisoner. 

“ Drink this, my friend,” said the chevalier, presenting a draught to 
the young man. “This beverage will prepare thee for the long journey 
thou hast to take to-night.” 

The prisoner, aroused, drank off the liquor at a draught, and quickly 
proved its virtue. His haggard cheeks grew purple, his eyes sparkled 
with a supernatural light, and all his limbs were bent together with a 
violent struggle it was difficult to mistake. He was poisoned. 
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“ Now,” cried Simon de Montfort, with a satanic delight, “I am sole 
Viscount of Béziers and Carcassonne.” 


As we—that is, the Jesuit missionary and myself—floated by Béziers 
towards Carcassonne in the Canal-boat, all these reminiscences of a bar- 
baric age came upon me forcibly. I know not how the holy priest at my 
side, with whom I discussed the principal heads of these historical events, 
felt at heart. He calmly and meekly admitted that severity had been 
used, but that zeal is a better quality than indifference. We parted at 
Carcassonne, where the tragedy just related took place, on the best of 
terms ; though I must confess to a slight shrinking from shaking hands 
with a man who could palliate the cruelties committed against the Albi- 
genses by the hordes of Innocent and De Montfort. 
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Lady Letitin’s Lilliput Hand, 


A Srory 1n Four Cuarrers. By tHe Autuor or “A Heart SrruGaue.” 





CuHapTeEr I. 
HOW THE HAND WAS SOUGHT. 


Wno sought it? Many men, wise or foolish men, as the case might be ; 
but her eyes had a knack of luring-on the least impressionable. Fattes 
votre jeu, messieurs, they were always saying, in looks more eloquent 
than words. aites votre jeu; our mistress is a dainty prize for the 
daintiest—who wins? That last question was one very difficult to an- 
swer. Was the winner to be winged Mercury, or warm Cupid, or cold 
Mammon? Enough to say, in the mean time, that the lilliput hand 
waved the players on to the game, and that the game was made ac- 
cordingly. 

There was a French count, who had once written a book, and whose 
name had been familiar in the mouth of the king, who once, for conve- 
niency’s sake, bore the appellation of plain John Smith. This worthy 
subsisted on his title, and on his former relation to the Bourbon régime ; 
but having put all his brains into his book—which, by the way, was 
about the English—the Count de Dashe found the existence of a diner- 
out rather unprofitable and tedious. Disgusted with a single life in 
scantily furnished apartments, he looked about for some fair dame in 
estimation at her banker’s; and the result was that he consented to be 
charmed within the magic circle of the Lady Letitia. For the Lady 
Letitia was beautiful, and the Count de Dashe thought she was rich. 
There was a baronet, a member of parliament, and (whatever that means) 
a liberal conservative. Sir Slowe Mudled was one of those modern poli- 
ticians who truckled to no party, supported black and white alternately 
on principle, and could be relied on by nobody either in or out of power. 
Further, he was fifty years of age, a widower, and wealthy ; he wanted, 
not money, but a woman capable of presiding over a dashing establish- 
ment. He also was one of the smitten; for the Lady Letitia was beau- 
tiful, and he thought she was accomplished. Then there was Major 
Blenheim, of the Horse Guards; Blenheim, whose four-year old Sesos- 
tris (out of Miss Kitty) won the gold cup at Ascot two years in succes- 
sion. Being a middle-aged rake of the good-natured school, the Major 
wanted to reform. He had money enough to purchase a wife, and he 
desiderated personal comeliness. The Lady Letitia was beautiful, and he 
thought her “a devilish fine woman.” Shall we go on with the cata- 
logue? Shall we mention slim Mr. Slekemeke, who thought she was 
bold ; dashing Jack Burgundy, who feared she was cold; lame Lawyer 
Davies, who thought she was sharp; obese Mr. Formulus, the rector, 
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who thought she was mild; timorous young Hare O’Parrent, who 
thought she was wild? Nobody else? Yes, the Lady Letitia was beau- 
tiful, and Edward Vansittart thought she was good. 

Beautiful, rich, accomplished, bold, cold, sharp, mild, wild, good— 
here was a list of contradictory qualifications! Au reste, they were 
not more contradictory than the Lady Letitia herself. She changed 
as the clouds change, according to being shone on more or less. She 
could talk with wise men, vain men, fast men, or fools; and she knew 
all their hobbies. She was so clever, that even the women knew not 
what to make of her; but the women liked her less than the men did, 
and rather avoided her society. She had a smart dashing way of making 
cutting remarks; she had brought all the cunning artillery of the sex 
into perfection. Prudes had no chance against her. Matrons were 
shocked at her. Dowagers were afraid of her. Plain girls envied her. 
Pretty girls shrank away from her. So she contented herself with the 
company of gentlemen, whom she laughed at, and who thought her an 
angel. 

The Lady Letitia was tall, and gracefully formed ; she had the neatest 
ancle and most bewitching little foot in the world. It was her foot that 
first fairly conquered Blenheim, who was a connoisseur in such things, 
and was the self-constituted critic of the ballet at the Italian Opera. Her 
bust, from the head downwards, was superb. Her eyes were resplend- 
ently dark, flashing liquid fire; her teeth were faultless ivory, and her 
lips were rosebuds; her features were perfectly chiseled, and shone like 
alabaster stained in wine. Poets said that a glance of those eyes was 
worth kingdoms. ‘lender young geutlemen vowed that a kiss from those 
lips would be cheaply purchased with a fortune. Vive l'amour! cried gouty 
old gentlemen, with the heydey of youth titillating for a moment in their 
dry veins. But it was by her beautiful hands that the Lady Letitia achieved 
her choicest triumphs. Hands so tinily, delicately lovely were never imi- 
tated by sculptor; and when she waved them before her slaves, the heart 
was hushed with admiration. She was strangely careful of those delicate 
hands of hers, insomuch that people bantered her for the same. In full 
dress or morning dress, in the ball-room or on the promenade, any where, 
every where, save in the sanctuary of her chamber, she kept them always 
gloved, and no one ever had a glimpse at their delicate whiteness. 

“ Confound it!” muttered Jack Burgundy; “I should object to keep 
my lady there in kid-gloves. She must spend a little income on her fingers 
alone.” 

“They are worth an income,” growled the Major, with a savage look. 

‘“« A hundred thousand incomes,” echoed timorous Hare O’Parrent. 

It was mysterious certainly—in another woman it might have looked 
suspicious ; but the Lady Letitia was so droll, had such strange ideas, 
and liked to set society at defiance. So she used her charms on her fol- 
lowers one and all; and they danced their dance of folly, while the Lady 
was beating time with her Lilliput Hand. 
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But for those adjectives which the suitors individually applied to her? 
It was universally acknowledged that she was beautiful ; for who is ninny 
enough to deny that the sun shines at midnoon? Rich? Humph; she 
lived in good style, and seemed to have money in plenty. Accomplished ? 
She could play on the piano; she talked French and German; she had a 
taste for art, and could paint; and she could handle a cue at billiards. 
Bold? Perhaps. Cold? I fear not. Sharp? She was no fool, I war- 
rant you. Mild? Sometimes. Wild? With some people. Good? I am 
puzzled at last; for what can I make of such a piece of contradictions? 
She paid her bills, was liberal to the poor, went to church once every 
Sunday, read her Bible, and was fond of children and dumb animals. 
For the latter, she kept in her establishment a cat, two small white 
poodles, a canary, and a parrot; and she told Jack Burgundy, with a 
significant look, that she thought dog's more interesting than puppies. I 
really can't say whether she was good or not. Most respectable people 
pay their rent regularly ; our lawyer occasionally gives a penny to the 
crossing-sweeper ; Dives went to church or synagogue; bloody Queen 
Mary read her Bible; Mr. Squeers was fond of children ; and Count Fosco 
adored white mice. So that all the little human traits I have mentioned 
may or may not go for nothing. None of us are so perfect as to bear a 
very close examination. Taken all in all, the Lady Letitia was as good 
as her neighbours; and ifsome few female errors fell to her lot, she 
waved her lilliput hand, and you forgot them all. 

It will readily be understood that the circle over which the Lady Le- 
titia reigned was fashionable, but not select. It was, as the reader has 
already guessed, a mixed circle; composed of very admirable fragments, 
but having a vagabond look, when made up into a whole of shreds and 
patches. The lady herself was aware that hers was an equivocal supre- 
macy, and it was partly for this reason that she made up her mind to re- 
enter the holy bonds of wedlock. To reénter those bonds, do I say? 
Certainly ; for she was a widow. Her late husband, Lord Augustus 
Marlowe, died mysteriously in Switzerland. He was a coarse, good- 
natured tyrant, fifteen years older than his young wife, whom he treated 
very shabbily. He had commenced life early as a young gentleman of for- 
tune, and had visited the Continent, accompanied by his tutor, an M.A., 
who joined his dissipations, and got drunk at the table-@héte. Then he 
had split upon the gaming-table. The croupier bade him make his game, 
and shovelled his money away as if by enchantment. A nearly ruined 
man, he took to drinking, and the result was soon shown in a naturally 
good-humoured fellow being converted into a beast of prey, He laid 
heavy bets ; he lost more money, and (what is worse) he lost credit. He 
was soon known as one of the most depraved speculators on the Continent. 
Match-making mammas gave him up as a bad job. Suddenly there ap- 
peared among the births, marriagres, and deaths of the Zimes an announce- 
ment setting forth that Lord Augustus Marlowe had led to the hymeneal 
altar Miss Letitia Ludlow, aged nineteen, daughter of the late Lumley Lud- 
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low, Esq. Society tossed her head. Who the dash was Letitia Ludlow ? 
Where, when, how was she born, and what was her parentage? Nobody 
knew. Some people said she had been a ballet-dancer, noted previously 
for an intrigue with a little German grand-duke. Others said that 
she had been a governess. Others again averred that she was the only 
daughter of a Manchester soap-manufacturer, who had cut his business 
connexions in order to show off and marry his heiress. Be that as 





- it may, Letitia Ludlow, spinster, wtat. nineteen, married Lord Augustus 


Marlowe, «tat. thirty-four. They were married in Geneva, whence they 
shortly afterwards passed into Germany. Three years passed, and little 
further was heard of the married couple. It was current that they led 
a cat-and-dog life. But one fine morning it was reported in the Morning 
Post that Lord Augustus Marlowe had been found dead in his bed in an 
hotel at Berne; and, in spite of the attempts made by his relatives to hush 
up the matter, it was whispered in divers reliable circles that my lord had 
committed suicide. 

Certain it is that, for reasons of their own, Lord Augustus’s relatives 
gave the cold shoulder to his widow. She had, however, been left a 
comfortable income, and did not mind his family a bit. She laughed at 
them. She openly avowed her belief that her late husband was a brute, 
and quite shocked Mrs. Grundy by refusing to go into full mourning. 
She went off into Italy, and was only heard of when she drew her quar- 
terly income at a Venetian banker’s. She had been a widow two years 
when she came to London, where we found her waving her lilliput hand 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

She was now twenty-four years of age, in the full luxuriance of youth- 
ful loveliness. Her marriage had given to her form the rounded com- 
pleteness of womanhood. Her eyes were torches for the temple of 
Hymen. 

Perhaps the most disinterested of all Lady Letitia’s suitors was young 
Edward Vansittart, the painter; the same Vansittart whose “ Donkey 
feeding on Thistles” (121) was so much commended by Mr. Buskin for 
the pre-Raphaelite vigour of its drawing.* He was a rising man, Van- 
sittart. His worst foes were his theories; a pet one of which was, that 
pre-Raphaelitism was impossible in landscape. “ Because, you see,” he 
put it, “the first principle the P.R.’s go upon is fidelity to the thing 
copied ; and they put this into practice, you know, by painting landscape 
down to the last touch in the open air. Now, I'll put a case, old fellow. 
Suppose I sat down to draw a duck-pond; say I could paint it in a day 





* Subjoined is a very brief extract from this remarkable criticism: “ What I 
praise in this work is conscience. Mr. Vansittart follows the painters who came be- 
fore Raphael, and he finds truth. Nor does his religious copying of physical nature 
at all mar the naked force of his conception, His ‘Donkey feeding on Thistles’ 
will stand out to all time as the representation of the Christian principle of patience. 
On a common like that before us, Raphael would have placed the mythological white 
ass of Silenus. Vansittart has conscience, and, instead of the myth, he gives us 
moral Christian truth.”-——Art Notes for 18—, vol. iii. 
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(I couldn’t, but grant it); well, that duck-pond would change its appear- 
ance at least fifty times in a day; clouds would come over it, cows might 
walk into it, ducks would ruffle its surface. You perceive? While 
I’m painting, the thing being painted is changing; and nature changes 
every blessed moment. What's the result? I jumble every thing to- 
gether; I produce, perhaps, a duck, a cow, a pond, neither of which 
harmonises with its neighbour, and none of which harmonises with the 
general picture.” Poor Vansittart! he read too much and worked too 
little; he had fits of idleness and fits of superhuman energy. He did 
nothing for two years, and then painted his “ Distant Prospect of a 
Skylark” (the atmosphere of which was described by Pallette, of the 
Art Diurnal, as foggy) in a fortnight. He was too impetuous; to prove 
which I need only say that, three hours after their first introduction, he 
wished Lady Letitia to sit for the principal figure in his “ Spanish Girl 
nursing a sick Kid.” Unfortunately for his devotion to art, he had too 
much pocket-money, and could do as he pleased. His friends were rich 
people, and he had money; indeed he had first studied art simply as an 
amateur, and it was only after a hard fight that he was allowed to become 
a professional artist, a “trade” which his friends considered extremely 
low. 

Edward adored the Lady Letitia; he adored her for her beauty, for 
her goodness, and for her sympathy with art. He thought her perfection. 
What to some seemed boldness, to others accomplishment, and to others 
wildness, appeared in his eyes to be charming innocence. Her eyes had 
all the wealth of the Indies for him. A frown from her obscured him in 
his littleness like a cloud. Poor fellow! now his life was all sunshine, 
now it was all darkness. Now he would threaten to pitch into the Ma- 
jor, simply because that gallant soldier boasted of being favoured by his 
mistress. Again, he would ask the Count de Dashe, not quite politely, 
to go a very long journey, simply because the gallant Frenchman had 
danced with the angel twice in succession. His jealousy made him as 
yellow-livered as a rajah. “By Jove, sir,” he would say to a friend, 
“it makes my blood boil to see that poor innocent creature doomed to be 
bored by a parcel of rowés and fools—yes, fools! Why doesn’t she cut 
them? She can’t see them in their true light, poor innocent dove! and 
honi soit qui mal y pense.” The fact being, of course, that Edward feared 
some one of these roués and spoons would step in, like bailiffs, and take 
possession of the coveted temple. He knew how often money makes the 
mare to go—ay, to gallop at a swingeing pace post-haste to the brink of 
Acheron. He was afraid to propose, lest he should be driven crazy by 
contemptuous rejection. But a thousand delicate little attentions, made 
under a battery of bewitching glances, avouched his devotion. Comme 
ga! The Lady Letitia was not quite blind to the wishes of her young 
admirer, 

I have said that the Lady Letitia had made up her mind to reénter 
the holy bonds of matrimony, and I will just hint that it was not mere 
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matter o’ money which would make her sacrifice herself'a second time. So 
that the French count had a better chance of winning the lilliput hand 
than had the wealthy Sir Slowe Mudled. The Lady Letitia, in fact, was 
young, passionate, impressionable. Having once married a brute, she 
now wished to marry a gentleman; having once married for money, she 
now wished to marry for love. These light, dashing, seemingly frivolous 
women are deeper than the men think them; they often form grand passions. 
Their love is of the senses, perhaps ; but it is of the senses spiritualised. 
It is intense, and embraces all conditions; it will immolate itself to pur- 
chase the loved one a dinner. Upon whom, of her many suitors, did the 
Lady Letitia look with the most favour? and to whom, of them all, was 
she most likely to give her lilliput hand? It is hard to say; but I know 
who had the most real merit—I mean Vansittart. He had manly quali- 
fications. Physically, he was handsome: fine fair hair, handsomely-cut 
mobile features, a clear gray eye, dark moustache, and a tall, firm-set 
figure. Morally, he was honourable, courageous, self-reliant; he was, in 
some respects, egotistical, but his egotism had no pettiness in it. Intel- 
lectually, he had real gifts ; his enthusiasm brought out dormant power 
of mind, and almost transfigured it to genius. Above all, he loved— 
honestly, unselfishly. Could Lady Letitia be blind to his love, or to the 
fine qualities which recommended his love? Did she prefer an adven- 
turer, like the Count de Dashe? a fuzzy, empty humbug, like Sir Slowe 
Mudled? a military gay deceiver, like the Major? an oily tyrant in em- 
bryo, like Mr. Slekemeke? a dare-the-devil wine-drinking scamp, like 
Burgundy? a greedy old miser, like Lawyer Davies? an apoplectic stupid 
preacher, like Formulus? or a “ muff,” with great expectations, like Hare 
O’Parrent? I hope not. Her first marriage had opened those fine eyes 
of hers not a little. But again, we now come to a question which in- 
volved the wnole happiness of either party. Was that lilliput hand worth 
having? Was it a prize worth winning, for better, for worse? Was it a 
hand capable of anointing the bridegroom with the oils and spices of a 
righteous love? Or was the Lady Letitia a kind of ghoul, doomed to 
revisit the glimpses of the day until she should have purged away a sin? 
And was the lilliput hand, itself a skeleton, capable of dealing death to 
him who should hold it at the foot of the altar? We shall see. 


CuaprTer II. 


HOW THE HAND WAS WON. 


“Or my dozen admirers,” thought the Lady Letitia, “there is only 
one whom a woman of sense could respect. Vansittart, in spite of his 
affectations, is an honest man, and a well-bred gentleman. What am I 
to do? My position grows more dangerous every day; and at this 
juncture I really need the protection of some one with a strong will and 
strong nerves. Is Vansittart such a one? At all events, I hope so. 
Yet a man cannot have two mistresses—Art and Love; the one is the 
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enemy of the other, and both are so strong, that, when a battle between 
them takes place, both must fall and perish.” 

So thought the Lady Letitia, not knowing, or not caring to own, 
that Love and Art are one. 

It was an evening late in the autumn, and she was sitting by the 
fire in her boudoir, in a house surrounded by some of the most wealthy 
residences of middle-class London. One of the white poodles was in her 
lap, and the other was lolling at her feet. She smoothed the silken ears 
of the dog with her hand, and watched the faces in the fire. What saw 
she in the shifting burning coals? Strange visions, doubtless; among 
them an ugly haunting face, that was always the same. 

“Go away, Shadow,” she said to herself. “It will not go; it will 
never go. Miserable little me! So weak, so beautiful, so simple. Did 
I err? Conscience answers yes; pride cries no. Is it righteous that 
blood should wipe out wrongs like mine? Let those who may accuse me 
remember what I suffered—remember the dog’s life I led with a brute 
beast, who stained my pure soul unaware, and be merciful. Merciful! 
I am haunted by a fiend incarnate. O Hand, little Hand, you gave and 
you took away, and you would now, with the filth upon thee, give again. 
Out upon thee !” 

She dashed the lilliput hand against the chimney-piece, and made no 
gesture of pain. Was this the gay, buoyant, daring Lady Letitia, who 
had such confidence in herself, and who threw such voluntary defiance 
into the teeth of the world? She lifted up the left hand, and turned it 
over, and looked at it; then she shook her head, and gave a light sneer- 
ing laugh. 

“ And this is the only gift that I, who talk about love, have to give 
away. Asorry gift! I yielded it once before, when it was real flesh 
and blood, at a time when my heart was stainless snow. The world 
knows the result. But mow / The hand is like the heart—withered and 
hard and dead. For Vansittart’s sake, I would it were otherwise.” 

The lady was not all marble ; for big scalding tears fell over the small 
. gloved fingers, and she wept. As she wept, through the glamour of her 
falling tears she could still see the faces in the fire. She could still see 
that one face, with its haunting terror, and it glared at her mockingly. 
The tears ceased ; she grew very pale and beautiful. 

“T could love that man! Five years ago I could have laid down 
my life for him; and even now I could do much for the sake of being 
happy with him. What have Idone? No confession can save me now ; 
no atonement can wholly blot out my sin. It was my fate, my fate, to 
be wedded to a brute beast.” 

So there was a worm in the bud, after all. My lady had her cares, 
as well as the meanest of her fellow-creatures; and she was not quite 
perfect. Was the haunting face in the fire that of her husband? Doubt- 
less. They had never loved each other, and perhaps, perhaps—no, I am 
sure that my lady was not the woman to be foolishly indiscreet. She 
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had been very miserable, but very pure. The marriage-bed was never 
defiled by that fair form. 

She watched the face in the fire, and still it seemed to threaten 
danger. Then she arose hastily and shook her hand at it, as if she hated 
the face. The face was changeless. She walked hurriedly up and down 
the room. It was easy to perceive that she was violently agitated. The 
coals shifted with a dull rustling sound, and still the face was there. 

She was negligently dressed in black silk; her hair, which was un- 
pinned, fell in long ringlets down her back: very beautiful she looked in 
her strange passion. At last she conquered herself; she reseated herself. 
Resolute, pale, excited, she again watched the face in the fire. There 
was still no encouragement. “TI am a fool!” she muttered, throwing 
herself back in a chair, and taking up a novel by Alfred de Musset. She 
read for some few minutes in silence. At last she threw down the book 
impatiently, and busied her lilliput fingers in thoughtfully pulling the 
long silken ears of her pet dog. 

“There are sins which not love can wipe out,” she exclaimed in the 
still small voice. ‘I have undone myself utterly. Cursed be he who 
takes this little bloodless hand in his!” 

For a long hour she sat in a brown study, with a cloud no bigger 
than the prophet’s hand upon her fair brow. She was presently inter- 
rupted by her servant, who came to say that Mr. Vansittart was below 
in the drawing-room. At this announcement a soft liquid smile stole 
over the beautiful face, and the Lady Letitia forgot all her troubles. 

“You had better show him up-stairs,” she said. 

The domestic disappeared. The Lady Letitia hastily arranged her 
hair at a large mirror which hung over the mantlepiece, and stood wait- 
ing to receive her visitor. 

Vansittart entered a moment afterwards. There was a flush upon 
his cheek, and a deep light in his eyes, and his lips were firmly set 
together. The gentleman meant business of some sort. 

“Good evening, Mr. Vansittart,” said my lady with a bewitching 
smile, but one of those peculiar smiles by which handsome women try to 
show their indifference towards the party they welcome. 

“Good evening, Lady Letitia,” said Vansittart, with a look which 
showed that the smile had its effect upon his sensitive organisation. My 
lady seated herself, and waved her visitor into a chair. Never had she 
looked so bewitching as at that moment; never did the eyes of the artist 
gaze upon her with warmer adoration. The Lady Letitia was none of 
those marble women who attack men through the intellect. Hers was 
a mesmeric power, vitally born of glowing flesh and blood. She took 
possession of the senses, which she consumed, till they dissolved away in 
an incense which, ascending softly to the brain, soothed the thoughts into 
warm and rapturous joy of her presence. 

There was a pause. My lady’s influence was trebling itself every 
moment. The painter was in the toils; he resigned himself to the spells 
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with the languor of one who sinks to slumber in the Paradise of Hash- 
eesh. 

“You were at the Opera last night, Mr. Vansittart? I saw you 
talking with that stupid creature the Major.” 

Admirable woman! In these few words she showed twofold tact. 
First, in introducing the Opera, with its brilliant dazzling delirium of 
lights and music; for as she spoke, soft airs, lovely fragments, floated 
in the artist's memory, and rendered him powerless with the sense of 
beauty. Second, by alluding to the Major, carelessly enough, but in a 
tone calculated to show that he at least had no chance of conquering the 
susceptible little heart of the speaker. Vansittart could not trust himself 
to speak; he simply bent his head. 

“She is a charming woman, that Madame Aldori, and a delightful 
singer. I wasentranced. The new opera is delightful.” 

Commonplace of commonplaces, which seemed to Vansittart like the 
music of the spheres. 

“ Of all fashionable dissipations,” continued her ladyship, “I think 
the Opera is the most dangerous. It is beautifully false and artificial ; 
it makes one out of temper with the serious business of life. It gratifies 
us much, and instructs us scarcely at all.” 

“There I hardly agree with you,” cried Vansittart. “It is a hobby 
of mine, that the artist who has our souls under control, who exalts and 
rarefies them for the time being, is nobler, and that simply because his 
work is nobler, than he who finds out more practical problems. You 
smile? Well, is it not just that we should prize beauty for its own sake, 
without going out of our way to inquire whether its worldly value is or 
is not in a minimum? ‘That which teaches us to forget, again, is the 
deepest, profoundest art; for it is only by separating ourselves from the 
thousand pettinesses of life that we reach even in imagination to the 
exalted world in which the artist lives, breathes, and has his being.” 

“ You are an artist,” said Lady Letitia tenderly. 

“Without mere beauty, art, as revealed to us, would be stale, 
flat, and unprofitable,” continued Vansittart, acknowledging the in- 
terruption with a bow. “To instruct us indirectly, art must deaden 
or spiritualise those senses which contact with gross things has 
perhaps defiled. To be beautiful alone, is to be all-powerful; for 
beauty trances the gazer into forgetfulness. The painter, gazing on 
nature, discards his prison of clay, and is part of the eternal lovely 
universe. The singer, dissolved into the music, ascends to heaven on 
the invisible wings of harmony, and has visions of the celestial gate. 
So the painter paints and the singer sings, and the world in its turn 
forgets. It is only when we can cast off our earthly fetters unaware 
that we are perfectly happy. What is love, in its very essence, but a 
dream, a forgetfulness of the plodding daily cares which make men 
miserable? The lover lives in a vision, blind to the meanness of the soil 
he walks on; and things of the elements, dream-created, minister to him 
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and do him courtesies. The lover is the slave of the beautiful, and 
beauty is the mother of love.” 

“Do you think, then, that love can give forgetfulness?” murmured 
the Lady Letitia very softly. 

“Yes, Lady Letitia.” 

There was a long awkward pause. Vansittart was annoyed at having 
allowed his imagination to run away with him. He made a great effort, 
and tried to discourse about trifles. 

“To return to the point from which we started, I like the new opera 
very much, and think Aldori a very promising singer. There is perhaps 
a slight want of dramatic power in her acting; she lacks dignity.” 

The Lady Letitia was not listening. She was sitting abstractedly, 
watching the face in the fire. As the voice ceased, she turned her face 
to his, and her eyes were full of tears. It was enough; he spoke out. 

“ Lady Letitia, there are some natures which are so blind as to need 
prompting in all matters of the heart; there are others which understand 
the heart intuitively. I came here to-night with a determination, and 
my soul tells me that you have already guessed my secret. I love you.” 

Her eyes were on the face, and she started as if froma blow. Her 
cheek turned pale; her hand shook. 

“T love you. You may think me bold, impertinent; but I make the 
confession in perfect honesty, relying on your truth and goodness to save 
me from misconstruction. I am not a poor man, I am well born; and 
believe me, Lady Letitia, you are dearer to me than any thing in life.” 

“ Don’t! don’t!” 

It was a low pleading moan. She had hidden her face in her hands. 
He looked at her for a moment, and then rose to his feet. 

“Tell me that you do not love me, and I will leave this room without 
a bitter thought. You are silent. Is it not so? Speak!” 

“Hush! you know not what you say.” 

“Am I mistaken in hoping that I was not quite indifferent to you? 
In pity to my great love, Lady Letitia, speak.” 

“No, no! It is not that !” 

“Not that!” he cried fiercely. ‘‘ What else can come between us? 
What other opposition dare stand in the way of a love so strong as 
mine? Youlove me? Say you love me. I ask no more.” 

“God forgive me, I do, I do.” 

He caught her in his arms wae a cry of joy, and pressed her pas- 
sionately to his bosom. 

“Mine, mine,” he murmured, bewildered by his happiness. But she 
disengaged herself, lifted up a pale tearful face to his, and looked at him 
searchingly, 

“You know not what you ask. Go, Vansittart! The love you seek 
is not worth having. You know not what you ask.” 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Vansittart, this is not the first time I learn that you have seriously 
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cared for me; and I know that your love is pure and noble. Be content! 
Our union would be neither for your happiness nor for mine.” 

“Where love is—” 

“Death may be. Let us part.” 

“Never!” he cried, again pressing her to his bosom. “ You have 
made a confession to-night which renders you mine for ever.” 

She fairly burst out into passionate tears, crying, “ What shall I do? 
What shall I do?” At last she yielded, for the man was really dear to 
her. She promised to marry him. 

“Leave me!” she whispered at last. ‘Come again to-morrow.” 

He kissed her, and stood looking into her face, holding her hands in 
his. Then he noticed with wonder, for the first time, that while the 
right hand was warm as fire, the left one was icy cold. He hurried 
from the room. 

The Lady Letitia was once more left alone, communing with the face 
in the fire. It did not change. It was the same hard, unrelenting face, 
ever the same. 

“ Forgetfulness !” murmured my lady. ‘Can it then be true that 
love brings forgetfulness? I am lonely, very lonely, and need this con- 
solation. The confession I prayed for, yet dreaded, is brought about, and 
it seems very horrible. Have Ia right to deceive this man, who loves me 
so deeply and so disinterestedly ?” 

She retired to her bedchamber, but not to sleep. All night long she 
tossed on her pillow, and argued and debated with herself, as she had done 
before the face in the fire. She kept the lamp burning all night in the 
room, for she hated the dark. In the morning she composed herself with 
laudanum ; she arose early, and went down-stairs quite calm. Had you 
watched her closely, you would have noticed two small hectic spots on the 
cheek ; these indicated the presence of disease. For a long time she had 
never felt so happy. She had decided on consulting her own happiness, 
and keeping to the promise she had made the night before. She was 

‘ proud of her love, proud of her lover, proud of the new hope she had in 
the future. She would never be miserable any more; the face in the fire 
should be banished utterly ; she would forget; she would live for love 
alone ; and when love passed away and perished, she would die. Poor 
little lady! She was building on very slender foundations; as well might 
she have attempted to build a palace on Goodwin Sands. ‘There was no 
hope for her, no refuge, no pity. It was sad, for she was so very beau- 
tiful. 

When Edward Vansittart called, according to promise, the next day, 
the Lady Letitia had a confession to make to him. She was the daughter, 
she said, of poor honest people, but, through the bounty of a rich uncle, 
she had been well educated. When she first met Lord Augustus, her first 
husband, she was only that despised thing, a governess, and was living in 
a gentleman’s family at Paris. Our poor young friend reflected for a 
moment; then, in his enthusiastic way, he declared his lofty contempt for 
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petty social distinction, and professed to love her a hundred times more 
for her candour. 

“ Besides, you see,” he added with a smile, “your marriage made you 
anew woman; and whatever your parentage, your union with Lord Au- 
gustus made youa lady. Lord Augustus—” 

“Don’t mention him—don’t, if you love me!” cried my lady, with a 
shudder. Vansittart smiled, put his arm round her waist, kissed her, and 
was quite contented. 

The affair soon got abroad. The rumour that Edward Vansittart, the 
wealthy artist, had won the lilliput hand of Lady Letitia Marlowe soon 
became absolute certainty. When the question was put to him, Vansittart 
openly avowed the truth, and asked the questioner to drink his health. 
He bore his honours in quite a conqueror’s fashion. He was proud of his 
prize—doubly proud, because he felt that he deserved it. The other suitors 
took the news in various ways; some wildly, some scornfully, some philo- 
sophically. ‘The Count de Dashe called on the painter with a brace of 
loaded pistols. Vansittart was no coward; but having a rough insular 
notion that duelling was unfair and cowardly, he heard the Count patiently 
for ten minutes, and then kicked him into the street. Sir Slowe Mudled, 
being stupid and a stoic, buried his loss under parliamentary blue-books. 
Blenheim threatened to call Vansittart out, but hearing of the poor Count’s 
fate he prudently refrained from putting the threat into execution. The 
only fellow who behaved handsomely was Jack Burgundy, who wished 
his rival luck at the club, and good-naturedly cracked a bottle with him. 
Society, of course, was indignant. Vansittart had been the cynosure of 
the eyes of mammas innumerable, and each mamma had looked upon him 
as the prospective husband of her daughter. Even those slow coaches, the 
papas, felt aggrieved, because the news put their sweet wives out of temper, 
and made home miserable. All the old fibs about the Lady Letitia were 
revived. She was an artful, unprincipled creature, who had been the ~ 
death of her first husband. Lord Augustus, poor man, had led a sad life 
with her. She had no self-respect. Lady Letitia could defy malice like 
this; it only gave her strength. She moved through the very ranks of 
the enemy, annihilating them with her cool, artless superiority. Enough 
that she was loved. Ifthere had been no haunting face in the fire, I think 
she might have been perfectly happy. She was still young, and the 
canker of the world had not wholly eaten into her woman’s heart. 

Vansittart’s relatives did not oppose the match. They knew the young 
man’s disposition was not of a kind calculated to endure much opposition. 
He had a will of his own, and he was headstrong. More than this, he had 
common sense, and had generally discrimination enough to distinguish 
good from bad. So Edward Vansittart, Esq., was engaged to be married 
to the Lady Letitia, relict of the late Lord Augustus Marlowe, on the 
Sunday following Christmas-day. 

The time passed on. The artist’s passion did not cool; but I regret to 
say that Vansittart began to grow nervous and fidgety. He had no rea- 
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sonable grounds for uneasiness, but he could not help remarking the pecu- 
liarity about the hands of his lady. When he clasped them that morning, 
one was warm, the other cold. He clasped them again and again, with 
the same result. The right hand glowed, the left hand was icy as stone. 
He puzzled his brains to ascertain the meaning of this. Do what he would, 
he could not rid himself ofan unpleasant impression. He further remarked 
a circumstance already alluded to, and which went far to confirm him in 
his uneasiness. The left hand of Lady Letitia was never ungloved. Mys- 
terious, certainly! Should he request an explanation? By so doing he 
would imply doubt, and he was loth to pain the beloved one. It would 
never do to cause her a moment’s annoyance. Thus it was that Vansittart 
began first to guess the secret of the lilliput hand. 

A fortnight before Christmas-day, Mrs. Mortimer Mortrix gave a party, 
at which there was a little dancing, a little singing, a good deal of eating 
and drinking, a little of every thing. Mrs. Mortimer Mortrix was the 
larger half of a wealthy merchant; a vulgar man, who hated ceremony, 
and had a passion for unlimited loo. She was one of those charming 
women who seem at home in any sort of society, simply because they look 
dignified, say and do little, and take care never to commit or expose them- 
selves in any way. Under a pseudonym of “ Diana,” she had published 
in the Domestic Jen’s Harp a series of articles on female employment; 
one of which, “On the Moral Affinity of Grenadiers and Perambulators,” 
created quite a sensation in the purlieus of the Park. So much for the 
host and hostess. The party went off pleasantly enough; for the lady 
of the house had a knack of making her servants miserable, and her guests* 
comfortable. Edward Vansittart and his betrothed were among the in- 
vited. The Lady Letitia dazzled all beholders; beauty flashed from her 
as she moved among the smitten. The heart of the lover, who seldom 
danced, and who thought parties a bore, beat high with pride. She was so 
gentle, so considerate to him ; so distant, so cold to all the others. Her old 
liveliness had deserted her; but in its place had come a radiant, peaceful 
look very like happiness. She was the belle of the evening. No wonder 
that one very gloomy young man, with weak eyes and long lank hair, and 
who was afterwards discovered to be one of the poets of Dozes and Sun, 
rushed off in a fit of inspiration to the conservatory, and there, in throes 
very much resembling those of indigestion, gave birth to an ode to the 
Lady Letitia’s eyebrow. This poem being published shortly afterwards, 
led to the discovery that the gloomy young man was an impostor, as he 
had previously been received as a moral young man, with great expec- 
tations. 

Among the guests was a gentleman who was introduced to the Lady 
Letitia as Mr. Montague Vernon. My lady conceived a dislike for this 
gentleman in a moment; she shrank away from him, and turned pale 
when his eyes were on her, as if he scared her, For something in the 
face seemed familiar. It was a handsome face. The forehead was high 
and narrow, the eyebrows dark and the hazel eyes piercing, and the nose 
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and mouth finely and firmly cut. Mr. Vernon wore short curly black 
hair, large dark moustache, and very large whiskers. He was tall and 
slight, but muscular. On the whole, there was nothing extraordinary 
in his appearance. His eyes, however, were cold and piercing, and har- 
monised with the habitual sneer of the nether lip. They followed her in 
all directions, from room to room; they met hers fixedly whenever she 
looked in the direction of the owner, who lounged in a corner and 
watched the amusements, without partaking in them. Vansittart noticed 
his manner, thought it impertinent, and determined to have a word or 
two with the gentleman when the party broke up. So while he was 
dancing, his blood was boiling at the audacity of the good-looking 
stranger. 

At length Mr. Montague Vernon changed his position, reflected for a 
moment, and then walked over to the Lady Letitia, who was standing 
alone in a corner of the room. Vansittart watched him from the dis- 
tance with jealous eyes. He bowed; she bent her head quietly. Their 
eyes met; she turned pale. He had the honour to ask her ladyship’s 
hand for the next quadrille. 

“T am engaged for the whole evening.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

Surprised at the tone in which the word was uttered, she looked at 
him again, and trembled. He smiled slightly. 

“ Pardon me, I —” 

“Thank you; you will be my partner in the next quadrille.” 

* She looked at him in amazement as he sauntered away. The face in 
the fire came back to haunt her, and she felt very weak and ill. Up 
came her lover, flushing hot. 

“ Who is that fellow?” he whispered. She shook her head to express 
her inability to answer the question. 

“Humph! Has he been rude ?” 

“ No—yes.” 

“The puppy! Leave him to me, and I'll settle accounts with him. 
Don’t be frightened ; I’m not going to make a scene.” 

He was walking off, with his blood up, when in a low frightened tone 
she called him back. 

“Stop! stop!” 

He turned, with a smile of rage. 

“Stop! You know not what you do. Do not molest that man, as 
you love your life.” 

“© What !” 

“ Ask no questions, Edward; all shall be explained on another occa- 
sion. Hush! He is coming towards us.” 

At sight of the pale pleading face, Vansittart turned away, and 
walked to the further end of the room. He was undetermined what to 
do. With an easy self-assured air, Mr. Montague Vernon approached 
the lady, and bowed. 
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“With your leave, madam,” he said; and, ere she was aware, led 
her out to the dance. 

Vansittart scowled at the gentleman, wondering what was to come 
next. He did not care to interfere just yet, lest he should make himself 
look ridiculous in the eyes of the company. But the poor fellow began to 
feel the gnawings of the green-eyed monster. Why did his mistress at once 
repel and encourage the impertinent stranger? There was at the bottom 
of her conduct some mystery which he could not well make out. He felt 
hurt, then furious, then indignant. Meantime the dance had begun. 
The stranger and the Lady Letitia held whispered converse between the 
figures. Vansittart saw that the stranger’s warm gaze was fixed upon 
the face of his partner, who, for her part, did not dare or care to put a 
stop to the insolence. 

“ Who is that fellow ?” asked the lover of his host, the vulgar Mr. 
Mortimer Mortrix, who was standing doing nothing particular in a lonely 
corner of the apartment. 

“Humph! You mean that dark-whiskered party who is dancing 
with the Lady Letitia? His name is Vernon—Montague Vernon; and 
he’s doosedly good-looking. His antecedents? Can’t say, I’m sure; 
respectable, I suppose. All I know is, that he is a friend of somebody, 
who is a friend of another party, who is a friend of my wife.” 

“Thank you;” and the suspicious lover, not much enlightened, 
walked back to his former place, and scowled at the dancers as before. 

“What's the matter with Vansittart?” asked Mr. Hare O’Parrent of 
bold Major Blenheim. Both these discarded suitors were among the 
company. 

“Eh?” exclaimed the Major, who had been ogling a huge widow 
lady who had property. 

“What's the matter with Vansittart? He’s frowning at that dark- 
whiskered fellow who is dancing with Lady Letitia. What does it mean?” 

“Jealousy, by Jove!” replied our gallant soldier; “the green-eyed 
monster which doth make the meat it feeds on. I don’t envy him a 
straw. She’ll lead him a nice dance before all’s over, or my name’s not 
Jack Blenheim.” 

The whisper passed round the room. The company was too well 
bred to titter; but Vansittart saw that his agitation was observed and 
secretly enjoyed. He endeavoured to shake off the scowl. He tried to 
say something funny to a corpulent little gentleman who was standing 
close by; but the corpulent gentleman thought he himself was being 
made fun of, and addressed the speaker as “Sir.” An exclamation, not 
a polite one, and commencing “Go to —,” was on the artist’s lips, when 
the dance ceased, and Mr. Vernon led the Lady Letitia to her seat. She 
had grown very pale. As she seated herself, Vansittart saw her partner 
press her hand with a significant look, and lounge away. 

The lover, looking very black, walked up to his mistress. She sprang 
up as he approached her, and grasped his arm with a trembling hand. 
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“Take me away! take me away!” she whispered. He cast one 
searching imploring glance into her face; but begging him to be silent, 
she led him from the apartment. They halted below, in the lobby of the 
house. 

“Had you not better let Mrs. Mortrix know that you are leaving ?” 
asked Vansittart impatiently. 

“No! no! I must leave immediately. Stay, I have forgotten my 
cloak. Will you fetch it for me ?” 

“ But the carriage? It is not yet arrived.” 

“One of the servants must fetch me a cab.” 

Vansittart hurried up-stairs. He had scarcely been gone a minute, 
when the trembling lady heard a voice at her back. 

“ Pardon me, but madam seems in haste to leave our pleasant party.” 

She turned tremblingly, and met the keen sneering gaze of Mr. 
Montague Vernon. 

“Who and what are you?” she cried, as if by a sudden impulse. 

“Pooh, a friend. Listen, madam. Two evenings hence, at ten 
é’clock, I shall call at your house. I shall expect to find you at home, 
and alone ; for I have an important communication to make to you. For 
the present, I bid you farewell.” 

Before she could offer any remark, the speaker had passed up-stairs 
again, and was lost to view. Vansittart came down a few moments 
afterwards. A cab was sent for, and the lady and her lover were driven 
off to the house of the former. Arrived there, Vansittart would have ac- 
companied her indoors ; but she stopped him with a decided gesture. 

“ Not now, not now,” she cried. “Come in the morning. I must 
think, I must think.” 

The artist, already indignant, made no remonstrance. He politely 
wished the lady good evening, and walked off into the night. He was 
put out. The agitated manner of his mistress made him impatient and 
suspicious. The mystery of the lilliput hand associated itself strangely 
in his mind with the mystery of the insolent stranger. He would demand 
an explanation; and if that explanation was not forthcoming, he would 
break off the engagement. Such were his first reflections. His second 
thoughts were more gentle. Perhaps the poor little lady was more 
entitled to pity than resentment; and the mystery would be entirely 
cleared up on the following morning. 

Meanwhile the Lady Letitia*had hurried to her boudoir, and there, 
alone and unseen, was pacing up and down the apartment in extreme 
agitation. Her face changed alternately from red to pale, and she bit 
her lips till they bled, to keep down the tears that were choking her. At 
last she yielded. Flinging herself into a chair, she wept passionately 
and petulantly ; and looking up through her tears, she again saw the 
horrible face in the fire. 

“Go away, devil! go away!” she cried, gnashing her teeth at it. “I 
am dying! Go away!” 
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But it would not go away at her bidding. Conscience, that makes 
cowards of us all, kept her its slave. An hour passed thus. She rang 
for coffee; and, after having partaken of it, she became calmer. She 
must look her danger in the face; that was no time for weakness or 
hesitation. 

“Can my first fears be true?” she asked herself; “or am I simply 
deceived by my own nervousness? The man was insolent, rude; but 
there was nothing in his words to show that he knew my secret. Even 
if it be the man I fear—but no, it cannot be the same; there is no 
resemblance between the two but in the eyes; and the other was years 
younger than this man. But even he is ignorant of my secret. Perhaps 
it is some insolent scoundrel, some brutal friend of my husband, who, 
knowing my mean birth, thinks to extort money from me by threats 
of exposure. He shall find out his mistake ere long. Vansittart shall 
know all; and he will protect me from extortioners like this. Let the 
man come—he shall find me prepared. I will hear his message, and 
defy him.” 

She tried to convince herself that she had nothing to fear; that the 
secret of the lilliput hand rested only between her and her Maker; but 
the face in the fire said to her that it had hunted her down at last. New 
hope took possession of her. If the worst came to the worst, could she 
not make terms? She had money, she had beauty—were these too 
insignificant to purchase the silence of an adventurer? Come what might, 
she would not submit without a struggle; she would die first. It was 
hard, hard, that she should be tried thus when on the point of gaining 
that love which gives forgetfulness; that the cup of Lethe should be 
withheld from her lips when it was most coveted; and that an unknowr 
hand reaching out of the darkness should threaten to dash the cup into 
fragments. 

Bewildered, maddened, over-wrought by what she had seen and 
heard, she went to rest. That night she slept soundly, as condemned 
felons sometimes sleep; but her dreams were horrible. In the morning, 
when her lover called, he received a message to the effect that my lady 
was too ill to see him. He hurried away, divided between anxiety and 
jealousy. In the afternoon he; called again, and received a little pink 
note, softly perfumed, which he opened in the street and read : 


“My pearest Epwarp,—Do not call upon me again until the day 
after to-morrow. I am on the eve of a dreadful danger, from which 
your presence would be helpless to save me. If I escape, all shall be 
explained ; if the result be otherwise, forget and forgive me. 

Letitia MaRLoweE.” 


It is impossible to convey any notion of our poor friend’s condition im- 
mediately after reading the above; he forgot every thing in his fears for 
the safety of the beloved one. He forgave her a hundred times for her 
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mysterious manner, for the circumstances which had caused him so much 
jealous agony; he only prayed that she might pass through the danger 
uninjured. He hurried back to the door—insisted on seeing her lady- 
ship; for he wished to beg and pray of her to let him assist her. Pardon, 
her ladyship’s orders were strict ; her ladyship was much indisposed ; to 
see her ladyship was quite impossible. He made a virtue of necessity, 
and determined to keep away until the time mentioned in the note. 

That day passed, and the next. On the evening of the second day, 
Lady Letitia, elegantly attired, sat by the large fire of her drawing-room. 
She sat in a large easy-chair, the back of which was towards the room- 
door; and at her side was a small writing-desk, on which she rested her 
left hand, with the open palm upward. With her right hand she fondled 
her dog. She had a high colour; but a close observer would have seen 
that it was artificial. She was calm and still; but a physician would have 
perceived that she was under the influence of opium. Very beautiful did 
she look in her cold unnatural calmness. She had no fear now; her eyes 
burned with light like inspiration, and her lips were firmly clenched. 
She was dangerous that night. Again and again she looked at her tiny 
gold watch; and when the small gold hands pointed to the hour of ten, 
she listened impatiently for a knock or ring. All was silence. She began 
to dream and dose. In this lethargy, she was not conscious of a figure 
which stole in at the door, and slipped behind the heavy curtain of the 
window. Hope ‘animated her; she began to think the man she dreaded 
would not arrive. 

“T was a fool,” she murmured aloud. “ He repents his folly ; he will 
not come.” 

“ He is here!” 

Mr. Montague Vernon, elegantly attired, sauntered sneeringly to the 
fireplace, stood with his back to the fire, and politely wished the Lady 
Letitia good evening. She trembled for a moment, but did not change 
her attitude. They looked at one another; she became more and more 
convinced that she had been mistaken, and her courage rose. 

; I am punctual, your ladyship will perceive,” observed Mr. Vernon 
coolly. 

The Lady Letitia nodded her head with the greatest sang _froid. 

“My time is short,” she observed, looking at her watch; “and I 
must beg you to make your communication speedily. Your business?” 

“Your ladyship will pardon me for begging you to be patient; dis- 
cretion, you are aware, is the best part of valour. You are a plucky little 
woman, Letitia Ludlow, but you must be cautious, very cautious.” 

She smiled at his mention of her maiden name, for it convinced her 
that her suspicions were correct. 

“ Proceed,” she said; “ you have now the advantage over me; but it 
is needless to say that you shall account for your insolence.” 

He laughed, and walked carelessly to the other end of the room, 
looking at the pictures and articles of virtt. A thought had struck him. 
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With his back towards Lady Letitia, who did not move, he drew from 
his pocket a long-bladed dagger-knife, which he opened, and held con- 
cealed behind him when he again advanced. She reclined in the same 
attitude, with her lilliput hand on the writing-desk, and looked at him 
scornfully. 

“Letitia Ludlow, you give yourself fine airs for a woman of your 
character.” 

“Bah! you extortioner. Of what do you accuse me ?” 

“Letitia Ludlow, I accuse you of the wilful murder of Lord Augustus 
Marlowe; and my witness is—here !” 

Before she could make a movement or draw a breath, he had lifted 
his arm, and the knife was plunged into the palm of the little hand, 
fastening it firmly to the wooden desk. The Lady Letitia crouched in 
horror; but the pain, if pain she felt, did not give her strength to release 
the little lilliput hand, from which no blood came. 


R. W. B. 
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Memorials. 





THE great Athenian statesman, pronouncing a funeral oration over men 
who had deserved well of their country, asserted that national gratitude 
is the truest and greatest memorial of those for whom a nation mourns. 
The whole world, he said, is the sepulchre of illustrious men; a local 
epitaph commemorates them ; but far more is the universal recollection of 
their fellow-men their perpetual memorial. A true and philosophic say- 
ing. No piled-up pyramid, the labour ofa nation for half a century, can 
satisfy a single grief. Yet a single grief finds its relief in some outlay 
to prove its depth, giving its choicest and best—the poet his poem, the 
sculptor his sculpture, even the miser his gold—to commemorate at once 
the excellence of the lost and the love of the bereaved. 

With the growth of man’s civilisation, the memorial has gained its 
identity. Among the savage nations a vast mound is all the monument; 
and unless the memory of a great name cling to it, it soon ceases to be a 
memorial. There have indeed been funerals without even a monument, as 
savage as that of the Gothic king, ensepulchred in the bed of a diverted 
stream, followed by all the captives who had worked at his burial, and 
were slain on its completion, lest they should tell where he lay with his 
treasures, beneath the stream once more admitted to its ancient course. 
But it is useless to turn over the strange pages of human history, endless 
records of never-ceasing griefs, to trace the various ways in which the 
dead have been honoured. The Greeks rewarded their great men more 
nobly after their death than in their life, and the monuments they made 
have often a wonderful fitness as memorials, like the lion which marked 
where he lay who fell at Thermopylae. The Jews yet earlier paid public 
respect to good kings at their burial, giving them costly funeral rites, 
and sepulchres remarkable for their size or beauty. In modern times the 
memorial has gradually separated itself from the monument, and mankind 
have begun to see that something which carries out the earnest endea- 
vours of a good man far better commemorates him than enduring marble 
or brass, or the most regal of tombs. 

A memorial which is not 2 monument should, then, be a perpetuation 
of the good deeds of him whom it honours. And if this definition be 
accepted, we should have fewer memorials to those who had best be for- 
gotten, to the scourges of the world; more to those who, in war or peace, 
have left us the duty of carrying forward to distant generations the 
record of their public services as an enduring example. 

The day is come when, for the first time in our history, we desire to 
commemorate a great patriot Prince. Not the sorrows of Charles the 
First, nor the great achievements of William the Third, called forth this 
feeling. Let not the expression be unworthy of a desire that is as deep 
in each heart as it is universal in the whole land. I have said, deep and 
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universal; yet even now selfishness is trying to gain its ends, and a thou- 
sand insignificant projects to commemorate, not the nation’s loss, but 
the bad taste of their authors, are starting forth every where, until there 
is risk of the very first ideas that should guide the judgment being lost 
in the confusion of thought occasioned by these crude and specious pro- 
posals. 

At the outset it will be best to lay down these first ideas as distinctly 
as possible; and, before doing so, to explain why in this case a memorial 
must be something more than a mere monument. The Prince was a 
useful man: let him be usefully commemorated. Even now, when the 
project has taken no shape, large sums have poured in; and it is certain 
that the aggregate will be far more than he would have willingly seen 
spent upon a splendid monument, working no permanent good, and for 
which perhaps no English artists could be found. It is clear that, from a 
generous feeling, the public wish is for a monument; but the greatness of 
the sum that will come in forces upon us the idea that even were a monu- 
ment necessary, there would be scope for something more broadly com- 
memorative, a true memorial. It should also be remembered, that any 
scheme would include in it a monument of sculpture or architecture, and 
that the question is not, whether we should oppose such a monument, but 
whether we are to lay out our funds and stake our credit for judgment 
upon it alone. If, then, we must have a memorial that is not a monument, 
it must fulfil two requirements. It must personally commemorate the 
Prince; and it must be no imitation, but something entirely new, as he 
was a fresh character in our history, and gave a fresh impulse’ to our 
civilisation. 

Let us first examine those proposed monuments which have gained 
any share of public attention, or are likely soon to be discussed; and then 
notice the schemes for a memorial. 

The monument which has met with most favour is an obelisk. Some 
say, “‘ Bring the Obelisk from Egypt, which is already our own;” others, 
“ Set up an English stone of the same form.” Neither have inquired for 
what purpose obelisks were made, and what they commemorated. The 
Egyptian obelisks were intended to cut with their tapering vertical shafts 
the horizontal lines of the temple-gateways, before which they stood in 
pairs ; their inscriptions are dedications of the temples to the gods of the 
country. Hyde Park, the proposed site, has no horizontal lines ; and an 
Egyptian dedication, which in the case of the Alexandrian obelisk I well 
remember to be illegible from the effects of sea-air, is as unsuitable as 
any thing could be. An English obelisk is a mere acknowledgment that 
we have gained nothing in the last three thousand years, and can only 
make something larger than any Egyptian work of the kind: if Mr. 
Bell’s obelisk, with its adjuncts, be adopted, we shall have something bar- 
barous, not Egyptian, a huge block, with a vertical instead of a horizon- 
tal entasis, and with fountains flowing from its base to give an idea of 
security: a monstrous imagination, from which the mind recoils. Let 
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the sculptor be content with the laurel-wreath that Fame holds out for 
him in Waterloo Place. 

A statue would be a more civilised monument; but when we look at 
the statues that disfigure our streets, and at the baldness of our sculpture 
each year exhibited, we shrink from the risk. If we had the manliness 
to employ a foreigner, Germany could give us more than one man whose 
breadth of thought had emancipated him from the dreary traditions that, 
since the days of Lysippus, have corrupted art; but we shall not, it is to 
be feared, be so unselfish; and if we should be, a statue is not costly 
enough. But if statue should be combined with any memorial, let us 
remember that, excepting those of Charles I. and James II., our public 
statues are a series of failures, and for this part of our scheme have the 
courage to look to the Prince’s fatherland for an artist to hand down his 
lineaments to posterity. 

A cross is more of a memorial than most monuments, rather from 
usage, as in the case of Queen Eleanor’s memorial crosses, of which that 
at Waltham yet remains, than from any essential fitness. It would be dif- 
ficult to exhaust the funds in raising such a monument; and it could but 
be an imitation, commemorating after the manner of the middle ages an 
intensely modern character. 

The objections to a small architectural monument, or a group of 
sculpture, are those which apply in the preceding two cases, according to 
its character. Of monuments of the former kind we have but few, and 
most are inappropriate. Mr. Scott’s, before Westminster Abbey, is the 
best ; but it will not bear that test of severe criticism which most of this 
architect’s works will support unshaken, A group of sculpture would be 
still more dangerous; for all that we have said of single figures applies 
with more than double force to groups. 

Some have proposed a Mausoleum. Now that Mr. Newton’s work 
has appeared, they say that we can copy as a monument the greatest 
tomb that Greek artists executed. But if they will study that work, 
they will perceive that the form of the monument is still a matter of 
uncertainty ; and if they think that English artists can, in their field, 
rival Scopas and his fellow-workmen, they have still to acquire a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Greek art. But any mausoleum that is not a 
burial-place is inappropriate; and the monuments of the Greeks and 
Romans have not in their sculpture one idea fitly to be borrowed for a 
modern edifice. How ridiculous are the beautiful caryatides of the 
Erechtheum as supporters of the vestry of St. Pancras! If they are in- 
tended to represent the British matron struggling to sustain the weight 
of parochial taxation, their meaning has not yet been generally under- 
stood. 

These proposals may be thought to exhaust the idea of a monument; 
but it is scarcely to be hoped that the subject is worked out. For a 
memorial, on the other hand, but little has been said, and this really fruit- 
ful subject has been left almost unexplored. 
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Soon after the subscription-lists were opened, Mr. Cole proposed an 
Industrial University as a permanent memorial. The main idea, that 
the Prince should be commemorated by the perpetuation of his favourite 
projects, was very felicitous; but the form proposed for its expression was 
felt to be far too narrow to do justice to his breadth of feeling for all true 
progress. It was thought a University of Science and Art would be a 
nobler embodiment of his wishes; but here again it may be urged, that 
this would merely be applying funds to a Government work, and acknow- 
ledging that what his exertions induced Government to do ought rather 
to be done by private subscription. 

Is this idea to be dismissed without an effort being made to see if it 
cannot be carried out on some more comprehensive plan ? Let us look at 
the Prince’s character, if we would fitly commemorate him. His sympa- 
thies were with all science and art; not with industrial art alone, not with 
practical art alone, not with applied science alone, but with every branch 
of knowledge which could tend to make life better and happier. His love 
was as broad as his education. Let him be remembered by the votaries 
of all the sciences and arts; by the musician as well as the artist, by the 
mathematician as well as the mechanic, by the archwologist as well as the 
poet. How should he be remembered? In such a way as he ever aided 
knowledge : by giving it strength and dignity, by putting encouragement 
in the power of councils of the first capacity, by opening the doors to all 
competitors. We require, therefore, a cyclopzdic institution, framed so 
as to contain the elements of stability, guided by men of the highest 
attainments, and having no passport to its honours but merit. We re- 
quire an English Institute of Literature, Science, and Art—the ALBERT 
INsTITUTE. 

It has long been the lament of the learned among us, that we have 
nothing like the French Institute; no combination of societies to fulfil 
their various duties with the vigour of a united body, and to hold out to 
struggling genius the highest rewards in its honours. See how, in our 
societies, a subject is never in its right place. An ethnological paper 
is very likely to go to the Geographical Society, a geographical one to 
the Ethnological. Some societies have an overwhelming mass of mate- 
rial, others are perpetually starving. Few give rewards to works of 
merit, and the rewards of fewer are valued. Compare this with the 
French Institute: there you have the chief men in the country, the cream 
of all its societies and institutions. ‘To belong to the Institute is the 
highest honour in the country that a man can reach, to be crowned, the 
highest reward of a book. Had any man’s name been connected as 
founder with the Institute of France in its title, that name would have 
been the first in French history. 

Many plausible objections may be made to my proposal. Some may 
say, “ We are not Frenchmen (an undeniable truth); an Institute is not 
the scheme that will ever suit Englishmen” (a consequence by no means 
necessary). It should be remembered that the French mind is eminently 
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successful in generalising, and the greatest enemies of France must here 
recognise a happy generalisation. Why should we go on content with 
disjointed effort, when our neighbours have proved the advantage of com- 
bination? Centralised government may have produced, first the Revolu- 
tion, then the Empire; codified law may have changed the judge into 
the prosecutor; but these cases do not show why the same principle 
should be feared, when it does no'more than combine learned societies, 
not into a whole, but under a single administration. When the Institute 
of France ceases to be the home of learning andthe asylum of freedom, 
let it be denounced as unsuccessful or dangerous. 

Others will say, that the usefulness of our various societies would be 
impaired by the proposed Institute. This is not the case in France ; 
there the societies flourish as so many schools, educating students for the 
great university; and it would necessarily be the same with us. High 
qualifications would require high training; and the very bodies that 
would most strongly oppose an English Institute are those which would 
be likely to benefit most by its establishment. 

It may be said, that this project is as much an imitation as a new 
Mausoleum would be, and that a French Institute would no more suit 
England than a Greek tomb. In this there is great truth; and the oc- 
casion should stimulate us to introduce those changes and improvements 
that would meet the requirements of the age, and make the English 
Institute not new to England, but to the world. 

A want has long been felt for some further instruction than is afforded 
by our universities. An intelligent young man who travels directly he 
has taken his degree, is surprised to find himself ignorant of the most 
common facts of archeology and natural history, which the intelligent 
mechanic has easily learned at his institute. How is this to be remedied ? 
Some say that lectures at our museums supply what is required; but 
there is no one place at which the various branches of knowledge needed 
by travellers, excepting languages, aretaught. The Institute would be a 
great university, succeeding Oxford and Cambridge, as they succeed the 
public schools. 

The great peculiarity of the Albert Institute would be a compre- 
hensiveness which is at first almost startling. But it must be remem- 
bered that all great projects require daring, and that failure is more 
commonly the fate of narrow schemes than of those of great extent. No 
time could be fitter than the present, when every one of our great insti- 
tutions is in a transition state, or falling to pieces. The National Gal- 
lery is condemned ; the British Museum is doomed to division; the South 
Kensington Museum is in a kind of superior shed; the Royal Academy is 
homeless. The societies are in a worse case. Some are quartered grudg- 
ingly by Government, and occasionally moved as unceremoniously as if 
they were old pensioners of the State. Others succeed in paying for 
indifferent rooms, in which they accommodate, by underletting, still 
poorer bodies. There could be no fitter time for attempting some- 
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thing on a grander and more liberal scale than any of our existing in- 
stitutions. 

I will end as I began. No formal memorial can worthily express a 
nation’s grief. Even a palace of all learning, over whose gate his name 
should be written, linked for ages to come with all great discoveries of 
truth, the successive stepping-stones of real human progress, even such 
a palace is not his fittest memorial. Tenderer duties has he left us: to 
ease and lighten the cruel burden of State cares which our Queen now 
bears alone. Those can tell what is this burden who know how, each 
morning, the Queen receives papers that none but the hardest-working 
minister could undertake; who know the ceaseless round of court-duties, 
never broken but by the silence of bereavement; who can imagine the 
responsibility of life and death, of war and peace. Yet on the first day 
of grief she faced these duties, and charged her children to give her the 
support of affection in their performance. Let it be our duty to tolerate 
nothing factious; to suffer, as fat as we can, no shade of trouble to add 
darkness to the gloomy afternoon of her till now unclouded day. 

More eloquently than any dying charge, his silence tells us to love 
the Sovereign best on earth; to pursue all that is true, beautiful, and 
good; and so, following his example, to show her that his years among 
us have not been unfruitful, as we brighten her years to come with the 
consolation of witnessing his good deeds multiplied and spread abroad, 
yet still his, not ours. 

R. 8. P. 








I cLOsE my weary eyes: the dream is sweet. 
Once more the Spring-time and the Summer meet; 
Spring pours her riches at the Summer's feet. 


O’er the fair earth they hold divided sway. 
(Oh! beauteous vision, fleeting fast away, 
To glad these longing eyes I pray thee stay!) 


Fair is the heaven above, the earth more fair 
That lies in its embrace, and on the balmy air 
There float sweet sounds of music every where. 


In the soft radiance on the far-off sea, 
In the pink blossoms of the apple-tree, 
Hope whispers of a fulness yet to be. 


Thine is the golden languor of the hours, 
Thine the unsullied verdure of the bowers, 
Thine, too, Hope’s fairy promise, morn of flowers ! 


She comes !—the genius of the time and place,— 
My dear lost love! With an exceeding grace 
The welling crimson mantles her sweet face. 


A girlish face, without one trace of care 
To mar the beauty of the outlines fair, 
Set within heavy braids of shining hair. 


Upon the dark-fringed curtains of her eye 
The dewdrops of the morning glistening lie, 
Unconscious of life’s noontide scorching sky. 


I see her flutter; by my side she stands; 
I lay my own between her dimpled hands, 
And find the rest since vainly sought o’er many lands. 


Alice, that which hath been, no more may be. 
Thy beauty groweth still, but not for me: 
Between us rolls the dark and angry sea. 


I wake: the raging north wind fiercely blows, 
The shades of Arctic night around me close, 
Before me lies the waste of Arctic snows. K. M. 
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